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Enterprise 

Will  your  company 
survive  for  the  long  haul? 

Or  be  compost  for  competitors? 


The  Dell  PowerEdge  6350  Server. 

Rack  dense  4U  optimized 

form  factor 
Up  to  four  Pentium®  II 
Xeon™  processors  at  400 MHz 
Up  to  4GB  of  ECC  memory 
Redundant  hot-plug  power 
supplies  and  cooling  fans 


The  Dell  PowerVault  650 F 
and  630F  Storage  Subsystem. 

Dual  active  storage  processors 

Up  to  1GB  of  mirrored  cache 

Up  to  2TB  of  fibre  channel  storage 

Up  to  1 20  fibre  channel  hard  drives 

Redundant  hot-plug  power 

supplies  and  cooling  fans 


These  products  are  FCC-A  verified  for  commercial  usage  and  are  not  offered  for  sale/lease  in  home  or  home  office. 

Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Dell,  the  Dell  logo  and  PowerEdge  are  registered  trademarks  and  Be  Direct  and  PowerVault  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer.  A0n-site 


NOW  YOU  CAN  PUT  TEN  SERVERS  IN  EVERT  RACK. 


Introducing  the  Dell®  PowerEdge®  6350  InteP-based  server  for  data  centers. 

It’s  powerful  enough  to  run  all  of  your  business-critical  applications.  Yet  slim  enough  to  accommodate 
ten  servers  and  up  to  40  Pentium  ”  II  Xeon™  processors. 

In  combination  with  our  PowerVault"1  Fibre  Channel  storage  systems,  our  PowerEdge  6350  servers 
deliver  a  high-performance,  highly  reliable  server/storage  solution.  All  in  a  standard  19- inch  rack  in 
your  data  center. 

Of  course,  we  back  everything  up  with  7x24  telephone  support  and  a  variety  of  service  packages 
that  can  be  tailored  to  fit  your  organization’s  unique  needs. 

So  get  more  out  of  your  data  center  by  getting  more  in  it  with  the  PowerEdge  server  and  PowerVault 
storage  system.  On  view  now  at  www.dell.com/reliable.  Or  call  us  direct  at  888-887-DELL. 
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BE  DIRECT 
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www.dell.com/reliable 


service  may  be  provided  pursuant  to  a  service  contract  with  a  third-party  provider,  and  may  not  be  available  in  certain  areas.  Technician  will  be  dispatched  if  necessary  following  phone-based  troubleshooting.  ©1998  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


WINDOWS  20 


Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  is  now  available  with  Service  Pack  4,  which  includes  Y2K  and  Euro  updates.  For  Year  2000  information  regarding  Microsoft 
products  see  www.microsoft.com/year2000/. 

©1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Windows,  the  Windows  logo,  Windows  NT  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks 
of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


You  know  changes  are  coming. 
Shouldn’t  your  PCs  know  it  too? 


READY  PCs 


If  you  buy  a  new  PC  now,  it  should  be  ready  to  run 
the  next-generation  desktop  OS,  Microsoft®  Windows® 
2000  Professional.  Well  that’s  the  whole  idea  behind 
WINDOWS  2000  READY  PCs.  They’ve  got  the  RAM. 
They’ve  got  the  power.  And  they’ve  got  Windows  NT® 
Workstation  4.0  (including  Y2K  updates)— which 
means  you’ve  got  performance,  reliability,  and  low 
support  costs  now,  plus  the  easiest  possible  upgrade 
path  when  the  time  comes.  So  with  one  decision, 
you’re  cleverly  preparing  your  desktops  for  the  future. 
For  information  on  hardware  partners  and  products, 
please  visit  our  Web  site. 


READY  WITH  WINDOWS  NT®  WORKSTATION  4.0 
READY  WITH  300  MHz  OR  MORE 
READY  WITH  64  MB  OF  RAM  OR  MORE 


www.microsoft.com/WIND0WS2000/ffEADV/  Microsoft* 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 
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56  From  the  Ashes 

TURNAROUND  TALES  Sometimes  the  mark  of  a 
great  company  is  how  it  bounces  back  from 
defeat.  By  Gary  Abramson 


66  The  Renaissance  Company 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  In  times  of  tur¬ 
moil,  Netscape  knows  the  key  to  its  suc¬ 
cess  begins  and  ends  with  its  people. 

By  Polly  Schneider 


Cover  photo  by  Craig  Orsini 
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48  Pop  Quiz! 

SCORECARD  Where  does  your  company  measure  up 
on  our  Organo-Metric  Index?  By  Megan  Santosus 
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Special  Issue  ^ 

The  Organic  Root 
System 

OVERVIEW  When  cold  statistics  and  systems  thinking 
threaten  to  cloud  your  judgment,  remember  this  simple 
key  to  a  long-lived  business  organism:  People  and  cul¬ 
ture  count  most.  By  Megan  Santosus 


Getting  Together 

STRATEGIC  ALLIANCES  In  a  world  of  globalization 
and  rapid  change,  the  best  route  to  business  goals  often 
involves  a  partnership.  By  Peter  Fabris 


The  Corporate  Skeleton 

ADAPTIVE  INFRASTRUCTURE  The  company  fit  for  the 

new  millennium  needs  a  strong  frame  to  support  its 
heart  and  muscle.  By  Derek  Slater 


A  Sense  of  Who  You  Are 

CORPORATE  IDENTITY  As  the  pace  of 
technological  and  corporate  change  acceler¬ 
ates,  one  thing  stays  the  same:  the  past.  And 
when  you’re  strategizing  your  company’s  future, 
that’s  an  excellent  place  to  start. 

By  Tom  Field 
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Introducing  The  Quickest  Way  lb  Put 
Ybur  Entire  Enterprise  On  The  Web. 
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What  used  to  take  years,  now  takes  days. 

With  Opal™,  you  can  quickly  transform 
your  legacy  applications  into  secure,  Web- 

enabled  applications.  And  deploy  them  just  INFORMATION  IN 
as  fast.  HARMONY 

Of  course,  it  may  take  some  time  for 
your  users  to  recognize  these  legacy  applications  with  their 
new  multimedia  interfaces  that  go  far  beyond  HTML  and 


Java.  But  in  no  time  at  all,  everyone  will  appreciate  these 
new  smarter,  friendlier  applications  that  are  easier  to  deploy, 
and  much  easier  to  use  and  support. 

Just  think  of  all  that  you  could  do  with 
technology  like  this. 

For  more  information,  call  1-877-GET OPAL, 
or  visit  www.cai.com/ads/opal. 

Quick. 


( Computer ® 
Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  1998  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc,,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000. 

All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Modernizing  Legacy  Applications 


INTEGRATING  THE  ENTERPRISE 

IS  A  NOBLE  COAL. 

WEIUST1MNK  MTECIMINC II 

FASTER.  CHEAPER 
AND  EASIER  IS  A 

HECK  OF  A  LOT  MORE  PRACTICAL. 


How  many  business  opportunities  has  your  company  missed  because  key 
applications  weren’t  integrated  yet? 

How  many  technology  innovations  have  you  delayed  because  writing  expensive 
interface  programs  ate  up  your  budget? 

How  many  of  your  IT  people  are  focused  on  connecting  the  back  office  with  the  front 
office,  instead  of  on  projects  that  could  positively  impact  this  quarter’s  bottom  line? 

How  would  you  like  a  solution  to  all  of  this?  Because  there  is  one. 

It’s  called  Mercator®  software,  from  TSI. 

Mercator  lets  you  integrate  applications  across  the  enterprise  without  writing 
custom  interface  programs.  It  automates  key  parts  of  the  integration  process,  for 
time  and  cost  savings  of  up  to  80%.  And  since  it  works  on  a  global,  business 
level,  it  works  across  any  computing  platforms  and  technical  environments  you 
have  or  will  have  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It’s  also  powerful.  In  the  ERP  world,  Mercator  is  the  leading  solution  for 
integrating  SAP™  R/3™  with  legacy  systems  and  best-of-breed  applications.  And 
you  can’t  get  more  industrial-strength  than  that. 

Hundreds  of  organizations  are  already  using  Mercator  to  simplify  the  enterprise 
application  integration  process.  Reaping  a  lot  of  practical  benefits  as  a  result. 

And  we  think  there’s  something  noble  about  that,  in  and  of  itself. 


application  integration,  simplified™ 


www.tsisoft.com 

1 .800.234.5566 


1998  TSI  International  Software  Ltd  SAP  and  R/3  are  trademarks  of  SAP  AG  Mercator.  TSI  and  the  TSI  Soft  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  TSI  International  Software  Ltd 


108  The  Knowledge  Factor 

KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT  Companies  in  the 
Information  Age  need  to  systematically  manage  what 
they  know.  By  Perry  Glasser 


Columns 

1 20  The  Externalization  Imperative 

META  VIEW  Success  in  the  21st  century  will  require 
new  levels  of  corporate  candor.  By  Dale  Kutnick 

126  Remediation:  It's  Not  Just  for 
Cobol  Anymore 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  As  the  Y2K  deadline 
approaches,  don’t  overlook  PCs.  By  Peggy  King 

136  BP's  John  Cross 

SHOP  TALK  The  head  of  IT  at  the  British  Petroleum  Co. 
talks  about  the  adaptive  company.  By  Megan  Santosus 
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Finding  a  Mate  •  Go  Where  the  People  Are 

•  Limbering  Up  •  Recommended  Reading 

•  They  Believe  In  Yesterday  •  Ah,  Life!  ^ 


INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 


Board  Chairman  Patrick  J.  McGovern 
President  Kelly  Conlin 

Chief  Operating  Officer  James  Casella 
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You  have  a  great  acquisition  opportunity. 

Can  you  spare  the  cash? 


Oracle®  Applications  help  you  analyze  your  current  cash  position  and  make  accurate  cash  projections.  You  can  globally  view  your 
position  across  any  currency,  organization  and  time  period.  In  other  words,  it’s  as  close  as  you  can  get  to  predicting  the  future.  Oracle 
Applications  integrate  your  entire  business  — sales,  service,  supply  chain,  manufacturing,  accounting,  projects,  human  resources. 
Everything.  Our  applications  capture  all  the  information  needed  to  provide  a  complete  view  of  what’s  going  on  in  your  business. 
Every  decision  you  make  is  based  on  up-to-date  information  and  impact  on 
shareholder  value.  If  you’d  like  to  know  even  more — and  who  wouldn’t — call  Oracle 
at  1-800-633-0925,  ext.  16359,  or  visit  wu’w. oracle. com/ infol  16  today. 

©1998  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation. 
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TTze  Intel  Pentium  II  processor 
does  more  than  meets  the  eye. 


I 


While  you’re  working  on 
your  business  applications 
in  the  foreground,  the  power 
I?  rocessor  Jl  of  the  Pentium®  II  processor 
is  hard  at  work  for  you  behind  the  scenes. 
That  means,  while  you  create  a  presentation 
or  update  a  spreadsheet,  your  PC  can  handle 
a  multitude  of  other  tasks  simultaneously. 
Tasks  like  searching  the  Web,  compressing 
and  encrypting  e-mail,  or  managing  your 
calendar.  Without  getting  bogged  down. 
So  not  only  will  your  PC  accomplish  more, 
so  will  you. 

The  Intel®  Pentium  II  processor  has  the 
performance  you  need  today  plus  the  power 
to  fuel  the  applications  of  tomorrow.  To 
find  out  more,  visit  us  on  the  Web  or  see 
your  PC  reseller.  ►  www.intel.com/PentiumII 


j  j 

Processor's  doing 


Intel 

The  Computer  Inside.™ 


©  1998  Intel  Corporation.  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 
All  other  brands  and  trade  names  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies. 


In  Box 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 

When  we  were  planning  this  special  year-end  issue,  we  debated  what  we  should 

call  it.  We  began  with  “The  Smart  Company”  because  we  believe  that  using  information  effectively  is  cen¬ 
tral  to  a  company’s  present  and  future  success.  However,  we  quickly  realized  that  being  smart  was  not 
enough.  As  we  talked  with  readers  and  advisers  over  the  course  of  our  planning  cycle,  we  soon  concluded 
that  companies  must  also  have  a  flexible,  adaptable  infrastructure,  be  adept  at  managing  the  people  who 
do  the  company’s  work,  be  willing  and  able  to  form  partnerships  when  appropriate  and  foster  a  shared 
sense  of  the  company’s  identity  and  history  among  all  its  stakeholders.  We  think  that  these  qualities  would 

help  today’s  organizations  make  the  transition  to  tomorrow’s  economy — 
even  in  the  face  of  significant  setbacks. 

The  metaphor  that  emerged  from  these  traits  taken  together  was  one  of 
life.  That  led  us  to  “The  Organic  Enterprise”  as  the  title  of  our  issue.  Clearly, 
organizations  develop  a  life  of  their  own,  and  those  that  recognize,  foster 
and  exploit  this  stand  a  better  chance  of  adapting  to  changes  in  economic 
and  social  conditions. 

While  only  one  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  explicitly  addresses  managing 
human  potential  (see  a  profile  of  Netscape  beginning  on  Page  66),  almost 
all  of  them  underscore  the  human  aspect  of  this  type  of  business.  From 
knowledge  management  to  strategic  alliances,  organic  companies  are 
about  brains,  relationship  building  and  behavior. 

Publishing  a  magazine  like  CIO  also  depends  on  these  attributes. 

Kudos  for  this  issue  go  to  veteran  Features  Editor  Megan  Santosus,  who  oversaw  the  project,  taking 
what  began  as  an  ethereal  subject  and  developing  it  into  something  solid.  Demands  were  made  on  her 
knowledge,  experience  and  skills  at  every  turn,  and  she  responded  consistently  with  her  characteristic 
understated  good  sense. 

Design  is  as  important  to  any  good  magazine  as  text.  Associate  Graphic  Designer  Robin  Belliveau 
wowed  us  with  her  striking  interpretations  of  the  organic  concept  and  overcame  some  real  constraints 
to  make  this  issue  stunning,  accessible  and  reader  friendly. 

No  issue  is  the  product  of  just  the  project  leaders.  Thanks  to  all  the  fine  writers,  editors  and  designers 
whose  efforts  made  “The  Organic  Enterprise”  such  a  well-rounded  success.  Additional  thanks  go  to  Senior 
Editor  Christopher  Koch,  who  provided  insight  and  research  in  the  early  phases  of  the  project. 

Finally,  I’d  like  to  thank  the  people  not  on  staff  who  made  this  issue  possible.  In  addition  to  our  (amaz¬ 
ing)  editorial  advisers,  two  people  were  extremely  helpful  in  guiding  our  thinking:  Arie  de  Geus,  author  of 
The  Living  Company:  Habits  for  Survival  in  a  Turbulent  Business  Environment  (Harvard  Business  School 
Press,  1997),  a  former  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group  executive  who  is  now  a  visiting  fellow  at  the  London 
Business  School,  and  Michael  Fradette,  a  partner  with  Deloitte  Consulting  in  Boston  and  co-author  of 
The  Power  of  Corporate  Kinetics:  Create  the  Self- Adapting,  Self-Renewing,  Instant- Action  Enterprise 
(Simon  &  Schuster,  1998). 

And  to  the  readers  of  CIO :  May  all  your  organizations  grow  and  prosper. 


lundberg@cio.  com 


Abbie  Lundberg 
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Unisys  clusters  sixteen  10-way  Windows  NT® 
servers  into  a  160-node  system. 

But  there's  more  to  the  story  than  scalability. 


We've  designed  applications  that  give  users  incremental  processing  power.  And  that  means  you  can 
now  scale  your  system  at  a  previously  unheard-of,  near  one-to-one  ratio.  So  if  you're  looking  for  more  than 
simple  failover  from  NT  clustering,  look  into  what  we're  doing. You'll  find  nobody  knows  more  about 
designing  super  efficiency  into  hardware  and  software  systems.  Which  is  why  Microsoft®  teamed  with  us 
to  create  the  Unisys/Microsoft  Enterprise  Partnership.  Stop  by  our  Web  site  and  get  the  rest  of  the  story. 


UNiSYS 


©1998  Unisys  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


www.unisys.com/ent 
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COMMENTS  ON  CONSULTANTS 
Thanks  for  a  well-written  article  on 
methods  to  ensure  success  with  the  aid 
of  consultants  for  IT  projects  [“Their 
Pain,  Your  Gain,”  CIO  Section  2,  Oct. 
15, 1998].  I  want  to  place  emphasis  on 
the  fact  within  the  article  that  it  is  the 
consultants’  role  to  know  if  the  project 
is  beyond  their  scope  of  expertise  and 
experience  and  to  directly  communicate 
that  to  the  client.  Unfortunately,  the 
prospect  of  losing  a  project’s  income  has 
many  times  distorted  the  focus  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  project  be  successful. 

Anthony  R.  Dziedzic 
Information  Technology 
Team  Coach 
ARD  Associates 
Phoenix 
ardz@concentric.net 

I  enjoyed  reading  “Hired  Brains” 

[CIO  Section  2,  Oct.  15,  1998], 
although  I  think  it  might  have  been 
more  aptly  called  “Hired  Bodies.” 

So  much  of  the  IT  consulting  industry 
has  a  “rent-a-body”  mentality  today, 
focusing  solely  on  implementing  IT  pro¬ 
jects  (for  which  there  are  no  internal  IT 
resources)  with  little  or  no  emphasis  put 
on  the  business  goals  of  the  company.  I 
suspect  this  disconnect  may  account  for 
why  your  survey  respondents  are  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  ROI  of  consulting  projects. 

As  a  result,  I  might  add  one  more 
piece  of  advice  for  best  practices  in 
working  with  consultants:  Make  sure 
that  your  IT  consultants  understand 


How  to  Reach  Us 


E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
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your  business  objectives  and  how  the  IT 
project  will  either  make  or  save  your 
company  money.  If  it  doesn’t  do  one  or 
the  other,  it’s  probably  not  worth  doing 
at  all.  And  if  the  consultants  cannot 
quantify  how  the  IT  project  meets 
bottom-line  business  goals,  then  they  are 
merely  hired  bodies. 

Ron  Pettengill 

CEO 

Predictive  Systems 
New  York  City 
ron.pettengill@ 
predictive.com 

The  Oct.  15  issue  was  pure 
hypocrisy.  Clever  compa¬ 
nies  maneuver  their  cus¬ 
tomers  into  a  relationship 
where  the  cost  of  leaving  is  too 
great  to  bear.  These  golden 
handcuffs  make  customer  inti¬ 
macy  sound  more  creepy  than 
competitive.  In  “The  Strangers  in 
Your  Midst,”  a  pandering  piece  to  the 
CIO  audience  of  IT  managers,  the  very 
same  technique,  when  applied  by  con¬ 
sultants,  is  maligned  as  a  vice. 

For  comic  relief  (“Let’s  Play  Con¬ 
sultant!”),  consultants  are  portrayed  as 
selfish,  self-absorbed  and  frivolous,  right 
down  to  their  Tag  Heuers  and  BMWs  (I 
have  to  admit,  though,  I  laughed  out 
loud  over  the  Valentine’s  Day  card  with 
bullet  points). 

Consultants  who  take  their  profession 
seriously  should  not  take  offense  at  these 
predictable  peccadilloes.  This  sort  of 
stereotyping  is  derived  from  pettiness, 
not  experience.  Perhaps,  just  for  balance, 
we  should  have  a  magazine  of  our  own, 
Consultant ,  where  we  can  portray  CIOs 
as  foolish  and  mercurial  know-nothings. 
But  then,  Dilbert  beat  us  to  it. 

Neil  Raden 

President 

Archer  Decision  Sciences  Inc. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
nraden@archer-decision.com 
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In  “Five  Keys  to  the  Kingdom”  [Threads, 
CIO  Section  2,  Nov.  1, 1998],  we  listed 
an  incorrect  URL  for  WebPosition 
Gold.  The  correct  URL  is  wunv. 
webpositiongold.com. 
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They  all  rely  on  Dow  Jones  Interactive,  the  world’s  most 
comprehensive  online  business  intelligence  service. 


Every  day  the  people  who  drive 
these  companies  get  smarter. 

Senior  executives  track  their 
businesses,  industries  and  com¬ 
petitors.  Marketing  professionals 
scour  trade  pubs  to  uncover 
trends  and  plan  product  strategy. 
Sales  reps  mine  for  prospects  and 
access  information  to  develop 
effective  business  presentations. 


These  companies  trust  Dow  Jones 
Interactive  to  provide  the  news 
and  information  that  makes  their 
information  networks  valuable. 

So  it’s  no  wonder  they’re  among 
the  most  successful  in  the  world. 

If  your  company  is  world-class 
— or  strives  to  be — it’s  time  to 
make  Dow  Jones  Interactive  avail¬ 
able  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 


Take  a  free  tour  at  diinteractive.com 
or  call  800-369-7466  to  arrange  for 
a  corporate  consultation. 


Dow  Jones  Interactive 

Everything  You  Really  Need  To  Know. 


http://djinteractive.com  800-369-7466  email:  djiinfo@wsj.dowjones.com 
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Now  there’s  a  better  way  to  manage 
your  data  storage.  It’s  called  the 
StorageConnect™  solution  from  3Com® 

We’re  taking 
everything 
we  know  about  networking,  and 
collaborating  with  the  best  players 
in  the  storage  field.  The  result  is 
truly  interoperable  SAN  solutions  for 
mission-critical  server  applications 
across  multiple  platforms.  To  learn 
why  the  best  solution  to  your 
storage  problem  is  a  network,  visit 
www.3com.com/san/cio. 

INTRODUCING  STORAGE  AREA 
NETWORKING  FROM  3COM 


More  connected." 


Publishers  Note 


The  22-year-old  technology  of  the  personal  computer  has 

reached  its  zenith,  and  here’s  why. 

CIO  recently  purchased  a  new  personal  computer  for  me.  It’s  sleeker, 
faster  and  more  powerful  than  my  old  PC  (circa  1996).  But  its  most 
notable  feature  is  this:  It  takes  35  percent  longer  to  boot  because  of  all 
the  bloated  software  loaded  on  to  it. 

Is  this  progress?  I  find  myself  agreeing 
with  Stephen  Wildstrom,  a  technology 
writer  for  BusinessWeek,  who  wrote 
recently  after  buying  a  PC  for  his  home, 
“I  feel  the  personal  computer  is  well  on 
its  way  to  becoming  obsolete.” 

In  my  opinion,  the  downfall  of  the 
personal  computer  in  corporate  America 
began  in  the  mid-1990s,  when  Gartner- 
Group  Inc.’s  concept  of  “total  cost  of 
ownership”  (TCO)  gained  popularity. 

TCO  advocates  claim  the  purchase 
price  of  the  PC  is  dwarfed  by  the  costs 
CIOs  pay  to  service  and  maintain  the 
machine,  its  software  and  its  security. 
If  the  automotive  industry  followed 
the  PC’s  TCO  model,  we  would  all  be  riding  bicycles. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Apple  II,  the  personal  computer  served  busi¬ 
nesses  well,  empowering  millions  of  workers.  It  was  the  device  that  freed 
users  from  the  autocratic  attitudes  of  the  high  priests  of  IT. 

Consider  this:  Did  the  personal  computer  give  users  too  much  control 
and  freedom  in  how  they  create  and  manage  information?  Did  the  PC  lead, 
in  essence,  to  information  chaos  and  the  resulting  high  cost  of  ownership? 

I  predict  that  within  three  years  the  personal  computer  will  cease  to  exist. 
Replacing  it  will  be  five  classes  of  servers  ranging  from  mobile  servers  to  enter¬ 
prise  servers.  In  the  coming  decade,  CIOs  will  move  trillions  of  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation  off  ill-suited  PCs  and  on  to  servers  where  it  can  be  more  efficiently 
managed  and  accessed.  A  plethora  of  low-cost,  task-dedicated  information- 
access  devices  will  flood  the  market.  Many  will  be  free.  Users  and  their 
departments  will  be  charged  by  usage  of  packets  of  information.  The  first 
question  CIOs  will  ask  before  outfitting  any  employee  with  a  digital  device 
will  be,  What  kind  of  information  does  this  employee  need  from  the  server? 

There  is  a  technology  the  PC  is  going  to  render  obsolete — itself.  Paul  Horn, 
senior  vice  president  of  IBM  Research,  said  recently,  “The  personal  computer 
is  too  complicated  and  will  fragment  into  pieces.”  I  can  hear  those  pieces 
falling  to  the  floors  of  corporations  across  America  and  around  the  world. 

Can  you?  Does  the  personal  computer  have  a  future  in  your  corpora¬ 
tion?  What  is  it?  Send  me  an  e-mail. 


Gary  J.  Beach 

gary_beach@cio.com  § 
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But  do  it  right . 


Increase  profitability,  gain  a  competitive  edge  and  create  new  business  models  with  Extricity  Software. 


Managing  a  growing  number  of  partners  across  a  global 
value  chain  can  be  an  overwhelming  task.  Extricity™ 
business-to-business  integration  software  helps  you 
simplify  that  task,  and  do  it  right.  Doing  it  right  means 
taking  advantage  of  the  Internet  to  integrate  and 
automate  shared  interactions  across  your 
extended  enterprise.  Quickly  and  easily. 


All  while  each  business  leverages  its  own  existing 
enterprise  applications,  whether  they  be  Baan;r  Oracle,* 
PeopleSoft™  SAP,®  legacy  or  in-house  systems.  Get  ready 
to  realize  dramatic,  immediate  savings  as  you  decrease 
inventories,  reduce  cycle  times  and  bring  new  products  to 
ggggggggi  market  faster.  Do  it  right.  Call  us  today  at 
1.800.4976883,  or  visit  wwiv.extricitxj.com 
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Extricity  is  a  trademark  of  Extricity  Software,  Inc.  All  other  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective 
companies.  &I99S  Extricity  Software,  Inc.  (formerly  CrossRoute  Software).  All  rights  reserved. 


In  My  Opinion 


We  live  in  exciting  times  The  Internet,  outsourcing  and  part¬ 
nerships  define  1998  for  CIOs  and  other  business  executives. 

I  agree  with  Oracle  Corp.  Chairman  and  CEO  Larry  Ellison:  The  Internet 
has  changed  everything.  Oracle  recently  unveiled  a  project  to  deliver  the 
world’s  first  Internet  database  as  part  of  turnkey  packages  for  running 
Internet  business  applications.  These  preconfigured  Internet  business  servers 
will  run  on  industry-standard  hardware  to  help  organizations  of  all  sizes 

lower  computing  costs  without  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  general-purpose  operating 
systems. 

Oracle’s  goal — to  simplify  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  systems  by  consolidating  business 
data  onto  large  servers  for  easy  manage¬ 
ment,  global  Internet  access  and  higher- 
quality  business  information — should 
be  invaluable  for  reducing  both  com¬ 
puting  costs  and  complexity. 

Today  CIOs  must  consider  out¬ 
sourcing  to  achieve  corporate  goals. 

Banc  One  Corp.  entered  into  an  inter¬ 
esting  alliance  with  AT&T  Solutions 
and  IBM  Global  Services  with  long¬ 
term  contracts  at  a  total  value  of 
approximately  $2  billion. 

Under  a  six-year,  $1.4  billion  contract,  AT&T  Solutions  assumes  man¬ 
agement  of  Banc  One’s  voice  and  data  networking  requirements,  trans¬ 
forming  the  corporation’s  legacy  communications  networks  to  a  single, 
state-of-the-art,  Internet-protocol-based  networking  platform. 

In  a  key  demonstration  of  partnering,  according  to  Rick  Roscitt,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  AT&T  Solutions,  AT&T  will  leverage  strategic  supplier 
relationships  with  Lucent  Technologies  Inc.,  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  and  other 
leading  vendors  to  ensure  that  Banc  One’s  communications  technology 
remains  leading-edge  throughout  the  contract. 

The  goal  of  this  alliance  is  to  enable  Banc  One  to  respond  quickly  and 
pointedly  to  growth  opportunities  through  a  more  cost-effective  and 
responsive  consolidation  of  networking  and  IT  infrastructure  to  create  a 
virtual  IT  enterprise. 

As  we  enter  the  new  era  of  digital  commerce,  CIOs  face  challenging  and 
complex  demands.  Responsiveness  and  effectiveness  are  key  goals  for  CIOs 
in  the  near  future. 

As  always,  I’m  eager  to  hear  your  thoughts  on  the  importance  of  the 
Internet,  outsourcing  and  partnerships  as  well  as  on  the  evolving  role  of 
the  CIO. 

Best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  healthy  holiday  season. 

bhwu  u. 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President,  CEO  and  Group  Publisher  | 

jlevy@cio.com  | 
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ANALYST  CORNER 

This  new  area  presents  the  latest 
industry  analysis  from  the  research 
community. 
www.  cio.  com/ analyst 
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TALKBACK 

Read  C/O’ s  opinions  on  a  variety  of 
topics  and  then  express  your  own  in 
this  new  format. 
www. cio.com/ Cl  O 


DISCUSSION  AREAS 

Our  knowledgeable  readers  discuss 
a  wide  range  of  topics — the  next  big 
wave,  career  strategies,  IT  support 
models,  knowledge  management 
and  more. 
discuss.cio.com 


YEAR  2000 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Links,  articles  and  roundtables  will 
help  you  survive  the  date  change. 
www. cio.com/forums/y2  k 


REMOTE  COMPUTING 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Whether  you  take  it  on  the  road 
or  work  from  home,  you’ll  find 
new  strategies  to  make  telecom¬ 
muting  easier. 

www.cio.com/forums/remote 
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Baan  Applications 
Oracle  Applications 
PeopleSoft  Applications 
SAP  R/3 

When  a  company  invests  millions  in  an 
enterprise  application,  the  CIO  isn’t  the 
only  one  who  expects  a  maximum  return 
on  investment. 

One  company  can  help  you  achieve 
it  -  fast.  For  more  than  18  years,  BMC 
Software  has  been  focused  on  helping 
global  companies  gain  the  most  from  their 
applications  and  data.  We  call  our  coordi¬ 
nated  approach  Application  Service 
Assurance  (ASA™),  and  you  can  count  on 
it  to  dramatically  reduce  total  cost  of 
ownership  and  increase  organizational 
productivity.  Our  solutions  manage 
application  performance,  availability  and 
recovery.  Across  the  enterprise  we  ensure 
your  critical  applications  and  the 
databases,  messaging/middleware, 
systems  and  underlying  resources  they 
depend  on  are  all  running  at  their  peak. 

Find  out  how  we  can  help  you  achieve 
maximum  ROI  from  your  applications  and 
data  Call  today  for  our  complete 
ASA  solution  kit:  800  408-4810, 
or  view  us  on  the  Web  at: 
www.hmc.com/info 

WM 
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BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos,  and  all  other  product 
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Trendlines 

NEWS,  INSIGHT,  HUMOR,  REVIEWS 

Edited  by  Katherine  Noyes 


Finding  a  Mate 


“Companies  looking  for  a  partner 
often  don’t  know  how  to  select 
one, ’’says  Barbara  Lewis,  president  of 
Centurion  Consulting  Group  in  West 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Evaluating  finan¬ 
cials  is  important,  but  that  reveals 

only  part  of  the  story.  “There 
are  all  sorts  of  factors  to 
consider,  including  culture, 
market  scope,  product  com¬ 
patibility  and  operational 
strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses, ’’Lewis  says. 

To  help  companies  make 
more  informed  partnership 
choices,  Centurion  devel¬ 
oped  the  Strategic  Partnering 
Model  (SPM),  a  PC-based 
application  designed  to 
highlight  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  potential 
partners.  Executives  from 
companies  mulling  over  a 
potential  strategic  partner¬ 
ship  take  turns  rating  and 
ranking  each  other’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses 


CORPORATE  MATCHMAKERS 


Finding 

a  compatible  partner  can  be  as  difficult 
in  business  as  it  is  in  life.  And  just  as 
people  turn  to  computer  dating  services 
for  help  in  finding  that  perfect  some¬ 
one,  companies  can  use  computers  to 
find  the  partner  that  best  suits  them. 


through  surveys.  Centurion  then  evalu¬ 
ates  the  survey  results  and  enters  the 
information  into  the  SPM.  The  ratings 
that  result  are  represented  in  color- 
coded  graphics,  with  red  indicating  a 
weakness,  yellow  average  and  green 
a  strength.  “When  you’re  evaluating  a 
candidate,  you’re  looking  to  take  your 
reds  and  yellows  and  complement  them 
with  [a  potential  partner’s]  greens, ’’says 
Lewis.  For  more  information,  call  Cen¬ 
turion  at  310  443-4115. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  marketing 
partner  to  expand  company  reach, 
visit  the  corporate  personals  page  at 
PepperCom  Inc.  ( www.peppercom . 
com),  a  New  York  City-based  public 
relations  firm.  Fill  out  the  Web-based 
form  on  the  site,  and  PepperCom  will 
suggest  three  “like-minded  organiza¬ 
tions”  that  have  also  submitted 
inquiries.  According  to  Managing 
Partner  Steven  Cody,  PepperCom  then 
takes  care  of  hammering  out  the 
details  of  any  marketing  partnership 
that  results. 

-Megan  Santosus 


Go  Where  the  People  Are 


REVERSE  RECRUITMENT 


|  The  state  of  Minnesota  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  prosperous  economy  of  recent  years  but  not  uni¬ 
versally.  While  much  of  the  state  had  less  than  a  5  percent 
unemployment  rate,  that  figure  was  approximately  50  per¬ 
cent  for  the  Red  Lake  band  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  in  north¬ 
ern  Minnesota. That's  high,  but  not  high  enough  for  indi¬ 
viduals  on  the  Red  Lake  reservation  to  be  exempted  from 
the  five-year  lifetime  limit  on  assistance  from  the  Welfare 
Reform  Law  of  1 996.  "With  the  Welfare  Reform  clock  tick¬ 
ing,  we  had  to  become  innovative  and  do  something  new," 
says  Red  Lake  Tribal  Chairman  Bobby  Whitefeather. 

Meanwhile,  about  35  miles  away  in  the  town  of  Blackduck, 
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There’s  an  Easier  Way  to  Reach  Your  SAP  Data. 


The  SAS®  Data  Warehousing  and  Decision  Support  Solution 

Is  the  Real  Breakthrough. 


You’re  ready  to  start  reaping  a  return  on  your  ERP 
investment.  You’re  set  to  turn  your  operational  data  into 
information  that  supports  strategic  decision  making. 
But  first  you  need  to  go  get  the  data.  And  you’re  tired 
of  waiting  for  a  way  to  get  inside. 


♦  Access,  consolidate,  and  integrate  corporate  data 
whatever  its  source  — R/3,  other  ERP  systems, 
or  other  data  sources 

♦  Arrive  at  profitable  decisions  using  data  mining 


SAS  software — from  the  world’s  leader  in  data 
warehousing  and  decision  support — lets  you  gain 
immediate  access  to  SAP  AG’s  R/3,  or  any  other  data, 
right  now.  Together  with  capabilities  for  transforming 
raw  data  into  real  business  intelligence— and  true 
competitive  advantage. 

Visit  us  at  www.sas.com/erp  for  more  information 
and  to  request  our  free  guide:  Maximizing  Return 
on  Your  SAP  AG  R/3  Investment.  Or  give  us  a  call 
at  919-677-8200. 


♦  Build  competitive  advantage  through  customer 
relationship  management,  balanced  scorecard 
and  more 

♦  Fully  Web  enabled 

♦  Year  2000  and  Euro  compliant 

♦  Platform  independent 

♦  Strategic  partnerships 


SAS  Institute  Inc.  The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making. 


M 


In  Canada,  phone  1-800-363-8397.  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


www.sas. 


E- 


.com 


919.677.8200 


Trendlines 


jointly  owned  by  tribe  members.  An 
entity  like  Anderson  Fabrics  could  not 
get  clear  title  to  property  there. 

However,  with  municipal  bonds 
and  grants  from  several  regional  and 
national  development  corporations 
and  agencies,  plus  a  contribution 
from  the  tribe,  the  reservation  got  the 
funds  to  build  an  Anderson  plant  it¬ 
self  as  well  as  a  vocational  training 


and  child-care  center.  The  tribe  will 
buy  all  the  plant  materials  and  inven¬ 
tory;  Anderson  will  handle  manage¬ 
ment  and  marketing,  at  least  to  begin 
with.  Ultimately,  the  tribe  hopes  to 
run  the  operation  independently, 
Whitefeathersays.  He  hopes  con¬ 
struction  on  the  new  plant  will  begin 
in  1999. 

-Sandy  Kendall 


Limbering  Up 


INTERVIEW 


Adaptability  is  one  of  the  key  features  of  the  organic  company.  But 
how  do  you  achieve  it?  Chuck  Martin  is  chairman  of  the  Net  Future  Institute,  a 
think  tank  in  North  Hampton,  N.H.,  as  well  as  author  of  two  books  about  the 
future  of  the  Internet  and  its  role  in  the  evolution  of  the  business  world  ( The  Digital 
Estate,  McGraw-Hill,  1996,  and  Net  Future,  McGraw-Hill,  1998).  CIO  asked  him 
about  his  view  of  how  the  Internet  can  help  companies  be  more  adaptable. 


Anderson  Fabrics 
Inc.  was  facing 
a  staffing 
crunch.The 
privately  held 
contract 
linens  manu¬ 
facturer  and 
distributor  is  the 
“  largest  employer  in 

the  small  town  of  Black- 
duck — it  employs  more  than  halfthe 
town's  population  of  about  750 — 
and  the  largest  private  employer  in 
rural  Beltrami  county.  "We  could  eas¬ 
ily  use  another  50  employees,  but 
we're  having  a  hard  time  finding 
them,"  explains  Ron  Anderson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Anderson  Fabrics. 

Past  efforts  to  recruit  tribal  mem¬ 
bers  to  work  in  Blackduck  had  met 
with  limited  success.  "The  labor 
force  is  extremely  talented,  but  get¬ 
ting  them  here  for  a  40-hour  week  is 
the  tough  part,"  says  Anderson. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  obstacles,"  White- 
feather  agrees.  "Like  a  lack  of  reli¬ 
able  transportation  or  child  care, 
very  cold  weather  and  so  on." 

The  solution?  Whitefeather  and 
Anderson  decided  to  try  bringing 
the  jobs  to  the  workers.  Specifically, 
they  decided  to  open  an  Anderson 
Fabrics  plant  right  on  the  reservation. 

The  main  crimps  in  that  plan  were 
theTribal  Council's  lack  of  resources 
and  Anderson's  uneasiness  about 
the  complicated  legal  horizon  pre¬ 
sented  by  Indian  nations'  sovereign 
immunity.  The  federal  government 
has  limited  jurisdiction  on  the  reser¬ 
vation,  and  Red  Lake  is  also  one  of 
two  "closed  reservations"  in  the 
country,  which  means  all  land  is 


Q:  What  role  will  the  Internet  play  in 
creating  flexible  companies? 

A:  A  lot  of  companies  think  they  can 
just  extend  their  business  onto  the  Net. 
That’s  a  failed  idea.  The  growth  of  the 


“wired  consumer”  is  going  to  be  explo¬ 
sive,  but  it’s  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

What’s  happening  is  the  three  Nets — 
Internet,  intranets  and  extranets — are 
coming  together.  You  have  the  Internet 
extended  to  your  customers.  You  then 
open  up  your  database — 
your  intranet — to  customers 
and  become  an  open  book 
corporation,  as  Federal 
Express  Corp.  and  Office 
Depot  Inc.  have  done.  Now 
you’re  going  to  have  cus¬ 
tomers  drive  the  business. 
Companies  used  to  be 
aggregators  of  supply,  but 
now  you  are  becoming  an 
aggregator  of  demand, 
checking  the  pulse  of  the 
customer  in  real-time.  So 
next  you  go  all  the  way 
back  to  your  extranet 
because  you  need  to  link 
to  your  suppliers  in  real¬ 
time,  like  a  Dell  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  kind  of 
model.  Everything  has  to 
get  linked  together. 

The  ultimate  effect  is 
that  there  is  no  waste  in 
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Managing  people  is 


Managing  computers  is  insane. 
Equipment  changes  every  week,  soft¬ 


ware  every  day,  people's  needs — every 


second.  But  our  Desktop  Management 


Services  make  it  almost  routine  to  manage 


computer  assets  for  efficiency,  productivity— and 
sanity.  We  get  you  the  best  deals  on  equipment.  Load  it 


with  the  right  software.  Manage  changes  and  upgrades 


Provide  service  and  infrastructure  optimization.  Track  what  you've 


got  and  who's  using  it.  And  back  up  the  whole  thing.  Any  or  all  of  the  above 


So  you  finally  have  an  option.  Besides  the  obvious  one  of  going  nuts 


For  a  free  report  on  managing 
distributed  computing  resources, 
call  1-800-272-9792  or  visit 
www.comdisco.com/am  ^ 


COMDISCO 


MANAGING  TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE  FACE  OF  CHANGE 


©  1998,  Comdisco 


Ask  for  three 


proposals  before 


you  award  your 


networking  business 


Ask  to  see 


this  symbol,  too. 


CQ  Cisco 

Powered  Networks 


Putting  your  networking  business  out  for  bid  is  like  putting  your  life  on  the  line.  You  want  to  be  certain  your  service 
provider  has  the  right  combination  of  services  and  technologies  to  meet  your  needs.  You  want  to  be  certain  of  a  reliable 
connection.  You  want  to  be  certain  of  corporate  security.  You  want  to  be  certain  your  provider  can  grow  with  your 
business.  That’s  where  the  Cisco  Powered  Network  program  comes  in. 


©  1998  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


The  Cisco  Powered  Network  symbol  is  your  assurance  that  a  service  provider  is  powered  with  the 
same  equipment  that  virtually  all  the  Internet  traffic  travels  on  today.  Ask  your  service  provider  if 
they’re  part  of  the  Cisco  Powered  Network  program.  Or  visit  www.cisco.com/cpn  to  find  a  list  of 
authorized  program  participants.  And  take  the  uncertainty  out  of  selecting  your  networking  partner. 


Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation5” 


Trendlines 


the  value  chain.  Product  is 
driven  by  the  customer,  not 
by  the  company.  As  a 
result,  the  value  of  the  core 
product  starts  to  shift  as 
well.  The  services,  not  the 
product  they  surround, 
may  be  most  important. 

For  example,  Amazon.com 
is  not  about  the  book,  it’s 
about  the  services — recom¬ 
mendation  systems,  the 
ease  of  not  leaving  your 
house  and  so  on. 

Q:  Whose  job  is  this  (as  if 
we  didn't  know  already)? 

A:  Ultimately,  it’s  going  to 
come  under  the  CIO.  The 
three  pieces  have  been  split 
up.  The  Internet  was  put 
under  some  New  Media 
guru;  the  intranet  was  put 
under  the  CIO  architec¬ 
turally  as  a  way  to  save 
money;  and  then  the  busi¬ 
ness  units  were  doing  their 
thing  with  extranets  for 
procurement  and  so  on. 
But  those  people  don’t 
have  the  core  competency 
to  deal  with  big  data  secu¬ 
rity  issues  and  customer 
billing  issues.  The  CIO  is 
the  one  who  can  reconcile 
all  this. 

Q;  What's  the  first  step 
today? 

A:  CIOs  can  start  by  [help¬ 
ing  their  companies]  not 
think  about  the  Internet  in 
terms  of  Web  sites.  Busi¬ 
nesses  keep  thinking, 
“What  else  should  we  put 
on  our  Web  site;  we  need 
some  more  pages  up 
there,”  when  really  they 
should  be  thinking  about 
how  they  can  tie  the  whole 
business  together  electroni¬ 
cally.  That’s  the  challenge 
and  the  opportunity. 

-Derek  Slater 
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YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO  READ 
Charles  Darwin’s  The  Origin 
of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 
Selection  to  bone  up  on  how  adap¬ 
tive  behaviors  lead  to  longevity. 

There  are  several  books  that  take 
Darwin’s  adaptive  theories  and 
apply  them  to  business  survival. 

Start  with  Bionomics:  Econ¬ 
omy  as  Ecosystem  by  Michael 
Rothschild  (Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Inc.,  1990).  In  this  book,  Roth¬ 
schild  displays  an  amazing 
breadth  of  knowledge  about  evolutionary 
forces  both  in  nature  and  in  economics.  The  ground 

Rothschild  covers  ranges  from  the  evolution  of  the  now-extinct  trilobites  to 
the  invention  of  the  atmospheric  engine.  Along  the  way,  he  uses  natural  evolu¬ 
tionary  phenomena  to  explain  why  businesses  and  governments  succeed  or  fail. 
Although  some  material  in  the  book  is  dated  (feel  free  to  skip  over  the  chapter  about 
Japan’s  economic  superiority),  Rothschild  does  a  wonderful  job  of  making  the 
connection  between  biology  and  business. 

While  an  executive  at  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group,  Arie  de  Geus  set  out  to  study 
companies  that  have  withstood  the  test  of  time.  De  Geus  turned  his  research  into 
The  Living  Company  (Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1997),  an  informative  book 
that  explores  why  some  companies  (the  196-year-old  DuPont  Co.  and  the  700-year- 
old  Swedish  company  Stora  among  them)  live  long  and  prosper  while  the  majority 
of  Fortune  500  companies  wither  and  die  within  50  years.  De  Geus’s  book  is  an  en¬ 
joyable  read  and  provides  a  solid  introduction  to  the  concept  of  managing  compa¬ 
nies  in  an  organic  manner. 

Deloitte  Consulting  partners  Michael  Fradette  and  Steve  Michaud  present  some 
terrific  real-world  case  studies  of  organic  enterprises  in  their  book  The  Power  of 
Corporate  Kinetics  (Simon  &  Schuster,  1998).  Using  companies  like  Kinko’s  Inc. 
and  Deere  &  Co.  as  examples,  the  authors  show  how  companies  that  take  a  kinetic 
or  organic  view  of  life  innovate  and  make  decisions.  And  despite  their  day  jobs  as 
consultants,  the  writing  is  mercifully  free  of  buzzwords  and  arcane  hyperbole. 

A  good  primer  on  the  evils  of  corporate  hierarchy  can  be  found  in  The  Bound¬ 
aryless  Organization  (Jossey-Bass  Inc.,  1995),  a  multiauthored  tome  by  Ron  Ashke- 
nas,  Dave  Ulrich,  Todd  Jick  and  Steve  Herr  billed  as  a  blueprint  for  building  tomor¬ 
row’s  organization.  In  addition  to  debunking  traditional  corporate  structures,  the 
book  delves  into  the  destructive  nature  of  turf  wars  and  insular  thinking. 

Finally,  for  a  perspective  that  focuses  entirely  on  the  human  components  of  or¬ 
ganic  companies,  pick  up  Lean  &  Meaningful:  A  New  Culture  for  Corporate  Amer¬ 
ica  (Oakhill  Press,  1998)  by  Roger  E.  Herman  and  Joyce  L.  Gioia.  The  authors  ex¬ 
plore  what  employees  want  in  an  employer,  both  in  terms  of  benefits  (like  retirement 
plans)  and  atmosphere  (like  a  family-friendly  environment).  The  book  also  includes 
an  extensive  list  of  resources.  -Megan  Santosus 
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398  compuware Ccrp o  ation  800.368.4326  www.compuware.com 


TO  SURVIVE  OUT  HERE,  THERE  ARE  ANY 
NUMBER  OF  THINGS  YOU  MIGHT  FIND  USEFUL 


What  do  you  need  most?  '” 

For  application  development,  testing  and  management,  four  out  of  five  of  the  world’s 
largest  corporations  rely  on  Compuware.  People  and  software  for  business  applications. 
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They  Believe  In  Yesterday 


BUSINESS  HISTORIANS 


Want  to 

know  the  truth  about  your  company's 
past — warts  and  all — and  uncover  the 
successes  and  failures  of  yesterday  that 
made  your  business  what  it  is  today? 
Hire  a  historian. 

As  business  executives  increasingly 
find  value  in  improving  their  historical 
perspective  (see  "A  Sense  of  Who  You 
Are,"  Page  80),  they  are  turning  to  pro¬ 
fessional  business  historians  who  know 
what  to  look  for,  who  to  ask  and  howto 
present  the  best  lessons  learned.  "His¬ 
tory  allows  us  to  reinterpret  the  past  in 
a  way  that's  relevant  today — it  helps  us 
learn  from  the  mistakes  and  successes 
of  the  past,"  says  Glenn  Bugos,  principal 
historian  at  The  Prologue  Group,  a  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.-based  firm  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  helping  companies  create 
historical  narratives. 

Established  in  1 986, The  Prologue 


Group  ( www.prologuegroup . 
com )  is  but  one  of  several  his¬ 
tory  consultancies  dedicated 
to  helping  businesses  delve 
into  their  pasts.  Others  include 
History  Associates  Inc. 

(i www.historyassociates.com )  in 
Rockville,  Md.,  the  Winthrop 
Group  Inc.  (www.winthrop 
group.com)  and  Reflection 
Learning  Associates  Inc. 

(■ www.fieldbook.com/rleaming . 
htm),  both  based  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  These  consul¬ 
tants  are  hired  mainly  to  help 
companies  write  their  corpo¬ 
rate  histories,  whether  for  a 
specific  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion  or  for  other  marketing 
purposes.  But  often  historians  are 
brought  in  to  help  establish  or  organize 
corporate  archives  so  that  today's  exec- 


companies 


-Jeffrey  Pfeffer,  professor  of  organizational 
behavior,  Stanford  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business 


utives  can  benefit  from  theirforebears' 
wisdom — or  folly.  Bugos  cites  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  the  San 
Francisco-based  financial  services 
company,  which  hired  and  retains  a 
professional  archivist  to  help  steep 
new  employees  in  the  1 46-year-old 
company's  colorful  history.  "The  only 
way  to  do  that  is  through  stories,"  Bu¬ 
gos  says.  "And  all  companies  have 
these  stories." 

What's  the  advantage  of  hiring  an 
outsiderto  do  an  inside  job?  Objectivity. 
Historians  don't  care  whether  particu¬ 
lar  events  paint  a  company  in  a  favor¬ 
able  light;  they  care  only  that  the 
events  occurred.  To  uncover  these 
milestones,  historians  will  go  not  just  to 
the  "official"  sources  but  also  to  the 
"unofficial"  ones  offered  by  bit  players 
and  supporting  documents.  Records 
management  is  another  benefit.  Unlike 
a  corporate  pack  rat,  a  trained  archivist 
knows  which  records  to  keep  and 
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J  A  N  U  A 


At  the  verge  of  the  21st  century, 
companies  must  leverage  the  enormous 
opportunities  continually  created  by 
technological  advancements  to  better 
meet  the  intense  demands  of  complex 
information  networks,  an  increasingly 
dynamic  global  economy  and  the 
never-satisfied  customer.  In  effect,  the 
channels  of  information  distribution  and 
the  ways  companies  have  customarily 
added  value  and  organized  their  work 
have  been  deeply  impacted  by  IT. 

Using  a  combination  of  case  studies  and 
interactive  lectures,  we  will  learn  how 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International,  a  $2 
billion  corporation 
and  the  world's 
leading  developer, 
producer  and  supplier 
of  seeds,  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  new  research 
technology  and 
production  methods 
through  substantial  IT  investments  and 
marketing  approaches  across  its  31 
worldwide  locations.  We  will  also 
examine  how  Amazon.com  continuously 
enriches  its  on-line  retailing  and 
services  organization  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  its  3  million  active  users  in 
over  160  countries. 


"CIOs  must  focus 
on  integrating 
business  strategy 
or  changing  it 
based  on  technolo¬ 
gy  capabilities  - 
this  Retreat  helps 
us  on  this  path. " 

ROBERT  COLANGELO, 
CIO,  BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


R  Y 


THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL 

Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
&  Awards  Ceremony 


To  apply,  please  call 
800  355-0246,  visit  us  at 
www.cio.com/conferences  or 
fax  the  application  form. 


ENTERPRISE 


Proud  Underwriter 
of  CIO  magazine's 
Enterprise  Value  Awards: 

AT&T  Solutions 


VALUE  RETREAT  PARTNERS: 
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Sunday,  January^/ 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

Golf  Tournament  at  La  Paloma  Country  Club 

Transportation  to  La  Paloma  Country  Club  will  run  continuously 
starting  at  1 0.30  a.m.  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  Westin  La  Paloma. 

Registration 

Retreat  Welcome 

JOSEPH  L.  Levy,  President,  CEO  and  Group  Publisher 
CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

Retreat  Introduction 

F.  WARREN  McFarLAN,  Senior  Associate  Dean, 

Director  of  External  Relations, 

Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  Business  School 

Retreat  faculty  will  open  the  program  and  set  goals  and  objectives. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Meet  other  participants  and  Retreat  Partners  in  an  informal 
living  room  setting. 

Monday,  February  / 

Opening  Remarks  and  KnowPulse  PollSM 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

Let  your  opinions  be  known  through  this  well-reported  research  poll. 

Amazon.com:  Retailing  and  the  Internet 

Brandt  R.  Allen 

James  C.  Wheat,  Jr.  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
Associate  Dean  for  Executive  Education 
Darden  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Executive  Director 

Tayloe  Murphy  International  Business  Studies  Center 
University  of  Virginia 

Since  its  inception  in  1995,  Amazon.com  has  provided  customers  in 
more  than  160  countries  with  an  online  source  for  millions  of  books, 
CDs,  audio  books,  DVDs  and  computer  games. 

Amazon.com:  Retailing  and  the  Internet 

Brandt  R.  Allen 

The  realization  of  competition. 

INDUSTRY  BRIEFINGS 

Discuss  the  latest  thinking  and  newest  approaches  to  information  tech¬ 
nology  management  with  executives  from  our  Partnering  organizations. 

Information  Application  Targets  for  the  Early  21st  Century 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Discover  the  ways  information  technology  will  be  applied  in  the 
next  century. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 


Tuesday,  February  2 


New  IT-Enabled  Organization  Structures  and  the  Roles  of 
Intranets  and  Extranets 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Examine  ways  new  channels  of  communication  evolve  the  structure 
of  organizations. 

Case  Study:  Pioneer  Hi-Bred 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Explore  the  business  and  technology  issues  facing  this  $2  billion  global 
seed  company. 

Case  Study  Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small  groups  to  analyze  the  case. 

New  Paradigms  for  IT  Service  Sourcing 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Observe  the  major  shifts  in  access  to  unconventional  IT  service  sourcing. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Reception 

Meet  the  Awards  winners. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Ceremony  and  Dinner 

Join  us  in  celebrating  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  recipients,  proudly 
underwritten  by  AT&T  Solutions. 

Gary  Beach  Abbie  Lundberg  Lew  McCreary 

Publisher  Editor  in  Chief  Editorial  Director 

CIO  magazine  CIO  magazine  CIO  magazine 

Wednesday,  February^ 


KnowPulse  Poll  Results 

Lew  McCreary 

Case  Study  Workgroup  Presentations  and  Discussion 

John  James 
Senior  Vice  President 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred 

Thomas  Hanigan 

Vice  President  and  Director  of  Information  Management 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Groups  will  present  and  discuss  their  solutions  with  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  executives. 

Case  Study  Epilogue  and  Reflections  on  Pioneer  Hi-Bred 

The  case  study  company  executives  respond  to  breakout  group  solutions. 

Delivering  IT  Results  in  the  Information-Mediated  Age 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Summary 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 
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Enterprise  Value  Retreat0'1 
January  3  4  -  February  3,  4  999 
Westin  La  Paloma 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Enrollment 
Application 

Name: _ Telephone: 

Title: _ Facsimile: _ 

Company: _ 

Address: _ Mail  Stop: 

City,  State,  Zip: _ 

E-mail  Address: _ Website  URL: 

Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge: _ 

□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  a  cost  of  $325.  Name  of  my  companion: _ 

(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  below.) 

WHAT  IS.  .  . 

Your  industry? _ 

Your  organization's  annual  revenues  or  assets? _ 

Your  annual  IT  budget? _ 

The  title  of  the  person  to  whom  you  directly  report? _ 

Your  personal  involvement  in  the  acquisition  of  information  technology  products  and  services  for  your  organization? 

(Check  all  that  apply)  Do  you.  .  . 

□  Identify  or  establish  the  need 

□  Initiate  the  purchase 

□  Evaluate  brands 

ENROLLMENT  LEES: 

$2,625  —  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  by  calling  the  Westin  La  Paloma  at 
520  742-6000.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate  of  $230  per  night,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  CIO's  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  when  making  your  reservation. 

$3,225  —  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your  hotel  reservations 
for  arrival  Sunday,  January  31  and  departure  Wednesday,  February  3.  Additional 
hotel  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

$325  —  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment,  companion 
breakfast,  planned  companion  activities  and  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  Ceremony 
and  Dinner.  Companions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament  or  Retreat 
sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any  Retreat  function. 


□  S pef  ify/reco m m e n d  brands  or  vendors 

□  Authorize  the  purchase 

□  Approve  the  budget 


PAYMENT: 

□  Check  enclosed 

□  P.O.  #  (A  complete  Purchase  Order  must  be 
submitted  within  10  business  days.) 


□  MC  /  Visa  /  AmEx  (circle  one) 

Acct.  # _ 

Signature: _ 

Exp.: _ 


Please  attach  business  card  here 
(required) 


All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Retreat,  and  all  cancellations  and  changes  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel  your  Retreat  enrollment  up  to  December  31,  1998  without 
penalty.  A  $550  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  received  between  January  1 ,  1999  -  January  15,  1999.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations 
received  after  January  15,  1999  or  for  no-shows.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 

Fax  TO  508  879-7720  —  PLEASE  DO  NOT  USE  A  COVER  SHEET 


“THIS  PRODUCT  BELONGS  IN  THE  HANDS 
OF  IT  EXECUTIVES  EVERYWHERE...” 


MANAGING  THE 
T  HUMAN  RESOURCE 


Optimizing  Human  Resources:  Best  Practices  in 
Hiring,  Training  and  Retaining  IT  Talent 

Newly  released  research  conducted  by  the  authors  of  the  CIO 
ConsultWare  Series  provides  answers  and  solutions  on  managing  the  IT 
human  resource  successfully.  Our  research  is  based  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  practices  of  50  high-performance  companies,  expertise  from 
innovative  consultants,  and  three  in-depth  case  studies  on  unique 
approaches  that  give  you  a  solid  foundation  for  recruiting,  retaining 
and  developing  a  strong  IT  staff. 


R  PRODUCT  REVIEW 

Optimizing  Human  Resources:  Best  Practices  in 
mg,  Training  and  Retaining  IT  Talent  is  the 
st  comprehensive  and  organized  presentation 
deasfor  managing  IT  human  resources  I  have 
n  anywhere.  It  is  clearly  written  and  presented; 
graphics  that  are  understandable  and  suitable 
presentations;  has  analyses  that  focus  squarely 
the  issues;  and  it  provides  information  and 
lurces  you  can  take  action  on  immediately. 

With  today’s  staffing  challenges,  this  CIO 
lSultWare  product  really  belongs  in  the  hands 
IT  executives  everywhere.  We  may  not  be  able 
lx  the  IS  staffing  crisis,  but  at  least  with 
> ducts  like  these,  we  can  level  the  playing 
d  considerably.  ” 

Angelo  Privetera 
CIO 
HDR,  Inc. 

E  CIO  CONSULTWARE  SERIES™ 


For  $1,995,  you’ll  receive: 

►  A  95  page  benchmarking  report. 

►  A  CD-ROM  (and  diskettes)  which  contain 
400+  pages  of  value-added  intellectual  capi¬ 
tal,  including  tested  and  proven  models, 
methods,  and  practices  drawn  from  the  actual 
experiences  of  leading  companies;  a  "ready- 
to-go"  PowerPoint  presentation  of  data  and 
analysis  for  presenting  to  peers  and  executives;  and  customiz¬ 
able  reports,  memos  and  presentation  templates  in  electronic  format. 

For  more  information  or  to  download  a  demo,  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.cio.com/consultware. 

To  order  any  CIO  ConsultWare  Series  research  products,  contact 
Dot  Caspersen  at  508  935-4040  or  email  your 
inquiry  to  research@cio.com. 

CIO  ConsultWare  is  produced  jointly  by  CIO  Communications 
and  ICEX,  an  independent  research  firm. 

INTELLECTUAL  CAPITAL  THAT  MAKES  YOU  THE  EXPERT 


Optimizing 

Human  Resources 

Beit  Practlcei  In  Hiring.  Training  &  Retraining  IT  Talent 


EKE 


Trendlines 


which  to  discard.  "A  good  historian- 
archivist-records  keeper  can  save  a 
corporation  1 0  times  his  or  her  salary 
over  five  years  just  through  better 
records  management,"  boasts  Philip 
L.  Cantelon,  president  and  CEO  of 
History  Associates. 

One  caveat,  though,  to  business 
executives  who  are  used  to  buying 
specific  deliverables  from  their  con¬ 
sultants:  History  isn't  a  product.  Says 
Bugos,  "It's  the  process  of  asking 
questions  that  counts,  not  just  find¬ 
ing  the  answers."  -Tom  Field 


Organic  Online 

While  we  cover  a  lot  of  ground  about 
the  organic  enterprise  in  this  special 
issue  of  C/O,  there's  more  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  had  on  the  topic.  Visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.cio.com  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  as  it  relates  to 
each  feature  article.  For  example,  the 
online  version  of  the  overview  arti¬ 
cle,  "The  Organic  Root  System"  (see 
Page  38),  includes  a  reading  list  of 
books  and  links  to  articles  that  ex¬ 
plore  the  topic  of  organically  in¬ 
spired  organizations  in  general.  Click 
on  the  Web  version  of  Gary  Abram¬ 
son's  story  "From  the  Ashes"  (see 
Page  56)  for  a  list  of  books  that  delve 
into  corporate  turnarounds  and 
transformations. 

In  addition  to  book  lists,  you'll  find 
audio  interviews,  Web  sites  and  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  CIO  archives  as  well  as 
other  sources.  Also  available  online 
is  an  interactive  version  of  our  "Pop 
Quiz"  (see  Page  48)  where  you  can 
find  out  how  you  stack  up  to  other 
onlinequiz  takers. 


Definitions 


Ah,  Life! 

The  organic  company  is  alive. ..but  what  exactly  does  that  mean? 
Here  we  check  out  a  variety  of  definitions. 

"Life  is  any  form  in  which  mutually  interdependent  parts  maintain 
the  various  vital  processes  necessary  for  life  to  exist." 

-Academic  Press  Inc. 

"A  tale  told  by  an  idiot — full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 

-William  Shakespeare 

"A  state  of  physical  entities  that  can  reproduce  itself  and  which  utilizes 
substances  derived  from  outside  itself  for  the  purpose  of  growth,  the 
repair  of  its  own  structure  and  the  maintenance  of  its  function  systems." 

-P.  J.  Webber  (Missouri  State  University) 

"Just  a  bowl  of  cherries.  Don't  take  it  serious;  it's  too  mysterious." 

-"Life  Is  Just  a  Bowl  of  Cherries,"  lyrics  by  Lew  Brown, 
music  by  Ray  Henderson  (1931) 

"Like  a  box  of  chocolates...you  never  know  what  you're  gonna  get." 

-Forrest  Gump 

"An  organismic  state  characterized  by  capacity  for  metabolism, 
growth,  reaction  to  stimuli  and  reproduction." 

-WWWebsters  Dictionary 

"What  happens  while  you  are  making  other  plans." 

-John  Lennon 

t 

"[What]  some  believe  may  emerge  from  complex  logical  interactions 
within  a  computer." 

-Peter  Coveney  and  Roger  Highfield  in  Frontiers  of  Complexity:The  Search 

for  Order  in  a  Chaotic  World  (Bantam  Books,  1 995) 

-Perry  Gasser 
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Southern  California’s  Premier  Systems  Integrator 


Finding  the  perfect 
computer  integrator 
can  have  a  prof otmd  ef feet 

on  IS  Managers  andtbeir  CIOs. 


Tim  Ciaccio 

Vice  President  Technology  &  CIO 
Incomnet  Communications  Corporation 


Lasting  solutions  with  alasting  effect  on  your  business. 

Tim  Ciaccio  doesn't  mince  words  when  it  comes  to  Applied  Computer  Solutions.  "Willing  to  respond  and  go  the  extra  mile."  When  Incomnet  was  ready  to 
implement  a  new  network,  they  wouldn't  settle  for  a  box-pusher.  They  demanded  the  highest  levels  of  expertise,  a  company  whose  "big  picture" 
approach  encompassed  every  detail  from  concept  to  completion.  First,  Applied  Computer  Solutions  design  experts  helped  Incomnet  choose  the  ideal  net¬ 
work.  "Implementation,"  says  Tim,  "was  a  seamless  process."  He  and  his  co-workers  can  rest  easy,  knowing  Applied  Computer  Solutions  will  maintain 
the  network  for  the  life  of  the  system.  Relationships  like  this  have  a  profound  and  lasting  effect,  helping  companies  succeed  far  into  the  future. 

Let  the  others  push  boxes.  We'd  prefer  to  push  the  envelope  in  service. 


COMPUTER 


IMS 


SOLUTIONS 


Big  picture  thinking  applied  to  every  detail. 

1/911  Sampson  Lane  •  Huntington  Beach,  California  9264/ 

/I 4  861  2200  •  Fax  Z14  842  8299 

www.acsacs.com 


Netscape’ 
Solution  Expert 


Cisco  Systems 


microsystems 


VERITAS® 


Is  your  network  the  means  or  the  end? 


©  1 998  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell,  NetWare  and  Novell  Directory  Services  are  registered  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Java  is  a  trademark  or  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


Novell 


the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


OVERVIEW 


THE  ORGANIC 


SYSTEM 


When  cold  statistics  and  systems  thinking  threaten  to  cloud 
your  judgment,  remember  this  simple  key  to  a  long-lived 
business  organism:  People  and  culture  count  most. 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 

A  COUPLE  OF  YEARS  AGO,  I  ATTENDED  MY  FIRST-EVER 
trade  show  devoted  solely  to  the  Internet.  As  is  typical 
when  my  name  gets  on  a  press  list,  I  was  inundated  with 
calls  the  week  or  two  before  the  show.  Vendors — most  of  which 
I’d  never  heard  of — wanted  to  tell  me  all  about  their  products 
and  strategies.  Since  the  Internet  was  like  an  undiscovered  coun¬ 
try  to  me,  I  decided  to  accommodate  as  many  vendor  requests 
as  I  could.  That  resulted  in  one  visit  every  half  hour  with  a  45- 
minute  lunch  break.  Big  mistake. 

After  five  hours  of  trudging  back  and  forth  among  20  or  so 
booths — accumulating  more  vendor  graft  and  tschotkes  with 
each  step — I  arrived  at  my  final  visit,  behind  schedule  and  hob¬ 
bled  by  blisters.  I  explained  my  predicament  to  the  guy  I  was 
meeting,  and  he  offered  a  brash  prediction:  “Don’t  worry,” 
he  said.  “Most  of  these  companies  won’t  be  here  next  year. 

Their  entire  reason  for  being  is  to  sell  out  to  Microsoft  and 
disappear.” 


READER  ROI 

Nothing  lives  forever,  and  that 
includes  business  organizations.  But 
longer-lived  enterprises  share 
some  virtues  that  contribute  to 
increased  longevity.  Readers  of  this 
overview  article  will  learn 

►  How  employee  self-interest  can 
be  harnessed  to  produce  enter¬ 
prise  benefits 

►  How  organic  structures  convert 
external  feedback  into  fluid 
plans  of  action 

►  Why  investing  in  the  growth  of 
people’s  knowledge  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  long-term  survival 
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OVERVIEW 


Many  of  the  companies  at  the  show  have  gone  the  way  of  Consider  a  recent  study  by  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
the  Great  Auk  either  by  design  or  blunder.  (And  at  least  one  International  of  Princeton,  N.J.  The  study  concluded  that 


of  the  companies  I  visited — Vermeer  Technologies  Inc.- — 
was  indeed  bought  by  Microsoft.)  While  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  planned  obsolescence,  most  com 
panies  don’t  actively  pursue  a  strategy  that  leads 
to  their  own  extinction.  It’s  not  just  human 
nature  that  dictates  self-preservation;  the  natu¬ 
ral  laws  of  all  organic  systems  are  geared  toward 
prolonging  life  and  leaving  behind  a  legacy. 

Making  a  fast  buck  may  be  a  thrill,  but  nothing  has  cachet 
like  staying  power. 


A  V 

\Z<9 


COMPANIES,  LIKE  ANY  SPECIES,  are  organic  entities 
whose  survival  requires  carving  out  a  territory  within 
a  dynamic  ecosystem.  They  are  not — as  some  execu¬ 
tives  and  consultants  claim — machines  that  can  be  reengi¬ 
neered,  reorganized  or  reprogrammed.  “Fundamentally, 
organizations  are  complex,  intelligent  social  organisms,”  says 
Michael  Rothschild,  author  of  Bionomics:  Economy  as 
Ecosystem  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.  Inc.,  1990)  and  founder  and 
CEO  of  Maxager  Technology  Inc.,  a  software  company  in  San 
Rafael,  Calif.  “They  do  evolve,  adapt,  change,  learn  and  grow 
over  time  depending  upon  what’s  going  on  in  their  environ¬ 
ment  and  what’s  going  on  with  technology.” 

Companies  also  die,  usually  well  before  their  time.  In  his 
book  The  Living  Company  (Harvard  Business  School  Press, 
1997),  Arie  de  Geus  says  that  the  average  life  span  of  Fortune 
500  companies  is  only  about  50  years.  The  reason  they  don’t 
live  up  to  their  potential,  de  Geus  argues,  is  because  most  com¬ 
panies  have  a  heavy  economic  bent  rather  than  an  organic  one. 
In  other  words,  de  Geus  believes,  companies  are  so  focused 
on  turning  a  profit  that  they  effectively  shut  down  any  feed¬ 
back  mechanisms  that  could  promote  learning  and  growth. 

Among  the  handful  of  companies  that  predate  the 
Industrial  Revolution  is  E.I.  duPont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.  (DuPont  Co.),  which  started  off  as  a  pur¬ 
veyor  of  gunpowder  in  1802  with  a  market  cap 
of  $36,000.  Over  the  course  of  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies,  DuPont  grew  to  a  diversified  powerhouse 
with  1997  sales  of  $45  billion  in  industries  rang¬ 
ing  from  specialty  chemicals  to  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts.  DuPont  didn’t  achieve  that  kind  of  trans¬ 
formation  by  snoozing  at  the  buckboard  while 
frontier  society  gave  way  to  an  agrarian  econo¬ 
my,  which  was  itself  surpassed  by  an  industrial 
one.  As  befits  one  of  the  world’s  oldest  continuously  oper¬ 
ating  companies,  DuPont  has  mastered  the  art  of  survival  by 
adapting  and  changing. 

In  the  present  rough-and-tumble  climate,  however,  time 
for  steady-state  adaptation  is  a  luxury  most  companies  no 
longer  enjoy.  With  the  Internet  and  other  technology 
advancements — not  to  mention  their  distant  cousins,  glob¬ 
alization  and  deregulation — the  business  environment 
changes  seemingly  overnight.  Add  in  the  all-too-human  trait 
of  clinging  to  the  familiar — whether  it  be  tried-and-true  busi¬ 
ness  strategies  or  outdated  corporate  vision  statements — and 
longevity  becomes  at  best  a  dicey  proposition. 


the  Internet  has  quickly  propelled  a  handful  of 
companies  (including  Amazon.com  Inc.,  Yahoo 
Inc.  and  America  Online  Inc.)  into  “household 
name”  status  (defined  as  meaning  that  50  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  American  adults  recognize  them 
by  name).  By  contrast,  it  took  McDonald’s  Corp. 
and  The  Coca-Cola  Co.  decades  longer  than  their 
virtual  counterparts  to  achieve  this  magic  benchmark. 
In  the  Web-speed  universe,  companies  need  to  be  quick- 
change  artists  of  the  highest  order  just  to  stay  in  contention. 

But  achieving  such  fluidity  is  no  mean  feat.  Companies 
court  trouble  when  they  try  to  impose  adaptive  strategies 
from  above.  As  organic  entities,  survival  instincts  should  rise 
up  from  within  the  ranks.  True,  there  are  times  when  radi¬ 
cal  change  is  in  order — usually  in  response  to  an  internal  cri¬ 
sis  allowed  to  fester  too  long  or  a  cataclysmic  change  in  the 
external  environment;  under  such  circumstances,  an  adap¬ 
tive  strategy  is  necessarily  handed  down  by  fiat. 

But  if  adaptive  behaviors  are  to  take  root,  companies  need 
to  sustain  an  environment  in  which  employees  are  motivated 
to  do  things  differently  and  to  take  responsibility  for  making 
decisions.  Employees,  after  all,  are  the  people  most  likely  to 
meet  and  talk  with  customers  on  a  regular  basis,  to  work 
closely  with  suppliers  or  to  manufacture  the  products.  They 
know  as  well  as  or  better  than  anyone  else  what  problems 
hamper  service  and  what  opportunities  go  begging.  The 
problem  with  many  top-down  strategies  is  that  they  don’t 
grow  out  of  the  active  participation  of  employees.  And  adap¬ 
tation  is  less  a  matter  of  corporate  mission  statements  and 
processes  than  of  human  behavior. 

Michael  Fradette,  a  partner  at  Deloitte  Consulting  LLC 
in  Boston  and  co-author  of  The  Power  of  Corporate  Kinetics 
(Simon  &  Schuster,  1998),  points  to  farm-equipment  man¬ 
ufacturer  Deere  &  Co.,  of  Moline,  Ill.,  as  an  example  of  the 


TRUST  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEES 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ENABLES 
LIVING  COMPANIES  TO  FOCUS 
ON  THE  LONG  TERM. 


— A  rie  de  Ge 


us 


power  of  giving  employees  responsibility.  In  his  book, 
Fradette  recounts  the  story  of  a  Deere  salesman  who  encoun¬ 
tered  a  farmer  who  wanted  to  plant  a  new  corn  hybrid, 
which,  because  it  had  to  be  planted  in  tight  rows,  couldn’t 
be  handled  by  Deere’s  existing  equipment.  The  salesman  took 
it  upon  himself  to  get  new  specifications  from  the  customer. 
He  then  transmitted  the  specs  to  Deere’s  factory,  which  built 
a  customized  planter  within  16  hours  of  receiving  the  order. 
By  giving  employees  the  ability  to  respond  to  what  Fradette 
calls  “customer  events,”  Deere  has  in  effect  changed  the 
behavior  of  its  company,  from  the  line  employees  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  ranks. 
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8  OF  THE  TOP  10  MANAGED  CARE  ORGANIZATIONS  RELY  ON  US 
FOR  CRITICAL  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY.  SOUNDS  CONTAGIOUS 


To  succeed,  healthcare  organizations 
must  provide  quality  care  and  mem¬ 
ber  satisfaction.  By  putting  information 
technology  to  work  for  you,  Sybase 
can  help  your  organization  assist 
caregivers  in  improving  care  and 
tailoring  programs  that  address  the 
specific  needs  of  individual  members. 
In  fact,  we  already  provide  powerful 
solutions  to  a  number  of  world-class 
managed  care  organizations,  including: 

•  Prudential  HealthCareSM 

•  26  of  the  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  Plans 

Our  information  technology  enables 
healthcare  organizations  to  develop 
solutions  that  improve  the  wellness 
of  their  members,  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  their  staff  and  to  provide 
quality  care  analysis.  In  addition,  we 
help  these  organizations  work  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  in  areas 
such  as: 

•  Member  Retention 

•  HEDIS  Reporting 

•  Disease  Management 

•  Claims  Fraud  and  Abuse 

For  more  information  about 
putting  our  technology  to  work 
for  you,  visit  our  website  at 
www.sybase.com/infoanywhere 
or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE  (Ref.  CPCI5). 

i  Sybase 

Information  Anywhere. 

©1998  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  the 
property  of  their  respective  owners.  Prudential  Healthcare  is  a 
service  mark  of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 
Photomosaic™  Rob  Silvers  www.photomosaic.com 


HP.  Better  color,  no  matter  what  you’re  printing. 

Introducing  a  new  Line  of  HP  Color  LaserJet  printers.  Be  it  good  times  or  fantastic 
times,  people  want  great  color  printouts.  Which  is  why  our  new  fast  and  affordable  Color 


HP  Color  LaserJet  printers  start  at  $2,499. 
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PROFITS! 


LaserJet  printers  offer  our  exclusive  ImageREt  Color  Layering  technology.  Rather  than  placing  red  dots  next  to 
yellow  dots  to  create  the  illusion  of  orange,  our  process  literally  mixes  the  colors  to  create  real  orange.  Or  maroon. 
Or  millions  of  other  colors.  All  at  impressive  printing  speeds,  up  to  6  ppm.  Visit  www.hp.com/go/officecolor. 


OVERVIEW 


COMPANIES  LIKE  DEERE  have  glommed  on  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  survival  tip:  Long-term,  sustainable  adaptability 
derives  both  from  speed  and  from  a  self-organizing 
capacity.  The  ability  to  interpret  broad  marketplace  trends, 
anticipate  what  customers  want  and  expand  beyond  tradi¬ 
tional  markets  equips  businesses  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  food 
chain.  Such  companies  are  organic  in  that  they  are  able  to 
process  continuous  feedback  and  signals  from  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  convert  such  information  into  fluid  plans  of  action. 

While  successful  companies  have  always  exhibited  a  knack 
for  adaptation,  the  relatively  new  emphasis  on  speed  changes 
the  cornerstone  on  which  most  organizations  are  built  and 
managed.  “The  old  corporate  way  of  doing  business  is  based 
on  an  ability  to  predict  what  customers  want,  create  a  plan 
around  those  predictions,  build  an  infrastructure  and  exe¬ 
cute,”  says  Fradette.  “Now,  companies  just  don’t  have  the 
time  to  do  extensive  market  research.  And  even  if  they  did, 
they’d  be  wrong.” 

Like  successful  species,  successful  companies  exhibit 
behaviors  that  enhance  their  chance  at  survival.  De  Geus, 
a  former  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group  executive  and  now  a 
visiting  fellow  at  the  London  Business  School,  studied 
enduring  companies  such  as  DuPont  and  found  that 
long-lived  organizations — irrespective  of  industry  or 
national  origin — share  a  surprising  number  of  characteris¬ 
tics  that  have  enabled  them  to  change  and  thrive  with  the 
times.  Among  the  most  important,  de  Geus  believes,  is  a 
focus  on  learning  and  an  overriding  sense  of  community, 
identity  and  purpose.  “There’s  a  tremendous  element 
of  trust  between  employees  and  management  that 
enables  living  companies  to  focus  on  the  long 
term  rather  than  on  next  quarter’s  profit  fig¬ 
ures,”  de  Geus  says.  With  knowledge  replac¬ 
ing  capital  as  the  critical  success  factor  in 
today’s  economy,  de  Geus  says,  companies  need 
to  make  investing  in  their  employees  the  top  pri¬ 
ority.  That  means  continuous  training  and  development, 
giving  employees  an  ownership  stake  and  paying  more  than 
lip  service  to  the  notion  of  community. 

Unfortunately,  management  practices  at  most  companies 
haven’t  crawled  very  far  out  of  the  protozoan  stew.  “Most 
companies  are  still  anchored  in  the  Industrial  Age,  organized 
in  a  hierarchical  way  and  managed  by  command  and  control,” 
de  Geus  says.  Along  with  the  hierarchical  perspective,  he  says, 
comes  a  dependence  on  seeking  advantage  through  cost¬ 
cutting,  long-range  strategic  planning  and  time-honored  HR 
policies  that  reward  employees  based  on  tenure  rather  than 
on  other  more  relevant  value  metrics. 

Trust  is  a  squishy  proposition.  Yet  de  Geus  makes  sense 
when  he  highlights  the  gap  between  talk  and  walk. 
Companies  often  talk  up  the  power  of  knowledge  and  the 
primacy  of  their  people,  but  they  still  operate  in  a  manner 
reminiscent  of  the  hoariest  org  chart.  When  it  comes  to  forg¬ 
ing  a  strategy,  executives  still  default  to  market  research  or 
last  month’s  financial  reports.  Employees  are  told  that  their 
ideas  are  valued  but  find  that  no  action  ever  seems  to  result 
from  their  input.  In  the  event  of  a  crisis,  many  executives 
still  turn  to  outside  consultants  to  come  in  and  reengineer 
processes. 
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RGANIC  ENTERPRISES  ARE  DIFFER- 
ent.  The  essence  of  acting  organically  is 
continuous  learning  but  not  in  the  way  that 
most  companies  go  about  it.  Forget  about  static  training 
classes  or  personnel  development  programs.  At  organic  com¬ 
panies,  the  entire  business  ecosystem — encompassing  cus¬ 
tomers,  competitors,  suppliers  and  other  industries — is  one 
huge  classroom. 

One  of  the  best  tools  for  promoting  learning  throughout 
an  organization  is  information  systems.  Unfortunately,  many 
IS  departments  are  similarly  wedded  to  Industrial  Age  think¬ 
ing.  In  order  for  people  to  learn,  the  information  they  receive 
must  be  actionable.  All  too  often,  IS  is  concerned  with  churn¬ 
ing  out  reports  chock  full  of  information  that  no  one  can  act 
upon.  Just  what  are  line  employees  supposed  to  do  about  last 
month’s  sales  figures?  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  provide  employ¬ 
ees  with  real-time  information  they  could  use  to  change  pro¬ 
cesses  as  they  happen  rather  than  in  hindsight?  In  providing 
such  real-time  systems,  CIOs  have  an  opportunity  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  individual  learning  that  forms  the  foundation 
of  organic  companies. 

While  executives  do  keep  an  eye  focused  on 
the  marketplace,  they  spend  more  time  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  employees  who  actually  work  with 
customers  and  interact  with  suppliers.  And  lis¬ 
tening  is  not  just  a  token  activity.  Organic  com¬ 
panies  rely  on  feedback  mechanisms  to  continually 

absorb  new  ideas  from  their  front  lines  and  turn  the  best 
of  them  into  action  or  new  products. 

According  to  Deloitte’s  Fradette,  a  copy-machine  opera¬ 
tor  at  one  of  Kinko’s  stores  had  an  idea:  Why  not  use  Kinko’s 
color  copying  technology  to  create  custom  calendars  from 
customers’  photographs?  The  operator  went  ahead  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  calendars  in  the  store  with  great  success.  Instead 
of  sitting  on  the  idea,  the  operator  called  Kinko’s  founder  and 
chairman  Paul  Orfalea  and  left  a  message  explaining  the  cal¬ 
endar  concept  on  his  voice  mail.  Orfalea  in  turn  used  the  voice 
mail  network  to  let  managers  across  the  franchise  in  on  the 
idea.  Today,  says  Fradette,  custom  calendars  are  a  hit  in 
Kinko’s  800  stores  around  the  world. 

The  same  idea  would  get  lost  in  a  company  that  operates 
in  the  chain-of-command  mode.  More  likely,  such  an  idea 
would  never  see  the  light  of  day  in  the  first  place.  In  order 
for  employees  to  go  out  on  a  limb  by  coming  up  with  new 
products  or  services,  there  has  to  be  a  permissive  culture  that 
allows  ideas  to  bubble  up.  There  must  be  permission  to  inno¬ 
vate,  to  make  intuitive  decisions.  Most  important,  there  also 
needs  to  be  permission  to  miscalculate  and  fail. 

Such  a  culture  flies  in  the  face  of  those  found  at  hierar¬ 
chical,  rules-bound  companies. 

It’s  not  that  the  majority  of  executives  are  control  freaks; 
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restrictive  attitudes  are  the  result  of  basic  distrust.  Executives  motivated  to  begin  with — those  who  are  comfortable  with 

don’t  believe  their  employees  would  act  in  the  best  interest  risk-taking  and  can  happily  link  their  fates  with  that  of  their 

of  the  company,  so  they  feel  the  need  to  dictate  every  action  employer.  Consequently,  hiring  practices  that  emphasize  atti- 

and  deed  by  applying  stringent  rules  to  every  function.  And  tude  and  aptitude  over  demonstrated  skills  are  the  first  steps 

that’s  where  things  get  insidious.  By  keeping  employees  on  to  hiring  an  organically  inclined  workforce.  The  need  for  spe- 

the  managerial  equivalent  of  a  very  short  leash,  executives  cific  skills — particularly  in  programming  languages  or  man- 

create — whether  intentionally  or  not — a  culture  that  exudes  ufacturing  techniques — changes  too  rapidly  for  static  skill  sets 


mutual  distrust  from  every  fiber  of  its  being. 

Organic  companies  know  that  there’s  an  implicit 
contract  between  employer  and  employee.  As  in 
nature,  species  don’t  survive  because  their  indi¬ 
vidual  members  have  an  overriding  sense  of 
altruism.  They  survive  by  acting  in  their  own 
interest.  Employees  are  no  different.  If  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  coming  up  with  a  new  idea, 
going  out  of  their  way  to  solve  a  customer  problem,  collabo¬ 
rating  with  a  colleague  or  sharing  information  with  a  supplier 
they  simply  won’t  do  it.  Self-organizing  com¬ 
panies  like  Kinko’s  instinctively  know 
this;  that’s  why,  says  Fradette,  employee 
compensation  should  be  directly  linked 
to  company  performance. 

Linking  pay  with  performance  is 
only  one  tool  organic  companies 
use  to  motivate  employees.  More 
important  is  hiring  employees  who  are 
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to  have  much  relevance.  Fradette  singles  out 
Microsoft  Corp.  and  Southwest  Airlines  Co.  for 
their  adroitness  at  hiring  for  attitude  and  innate 
intelligence  rather  than  for  direct  industry 
experience. 

“Once  you  get  these  people,  there’s  a  lot  to  do 
to  transform  them  into  what  I  call  kinetic  workers,” 
he  says.  Among  the  methods  he  suggests  are  setting  up 
corporate  universities  and  moving  employees  in  and  out  of 
different  roles.  What  it  all  comes  down  to,  says  Fradette,  is 
companies  investing  in  employees  just  as  they  invest  in  cap¬ 
ital  equipment  and  other  assets. 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  executives  don’t  think  of  employees 
as  assets  worthy  of  investment.  And  that’s  too  bad.  Because 
for  those  who  can’t  make  the  required  attitude  adjustment, 
the  prospects  for  long-term  survival  are  grim.  BE! 

Features  Editor  Megan  Santosus  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  santosus@cio.com. 


HP  Color  LaserJet  4500  Series  printers  HP  Color  LaserJet  8500  Series  printers 

Featuring  ImageREt  Color  Layering  Featuring  ImageREt  Color  Layering 


•  Designed  For  workgroups  of  up  to  20  people 

•  4  ppm  color,  16  ppm  black 

•  Supports  a  wide  range  oF  media  including 
envelopes,  labels,  transparencies 
and  soft-gloss  paper 

•  8  1/2" x  14”  color  auto-duplex  option 

•  High  volume  paper  handling-up  to 
900  sheet  input  capacity 


Starts  at  $2,499 


•  Designed  For  departments  of  up  to  50  people 

•  6  ppm  color,  24  ppm  black 

•  Full  range  oF  in-house  color  printing 
Features-up  to  11” x  17”  Full-bleed  For  Flyers, 
newsletters,  brochures  on  a  wide  range  of  media 

•  11” x  17”  color  auto-duplex  option 

•  Very  high  volume  paper  handling-up  to  3,100 
sheet  input  capacity 

Starts  at  $5,999 


HP.  Better  color,  no  matter  what  you’re  printing. 

For  more  information  about  our  Color  LaserJet  printers,  visit  www.hp.com/go/officecolor. 
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When  it  comes  to  your  company’s 
drives,  there’s  no  such  thing  as 
“adequate”  performance.  The  stakes 
are  just  too  high.  That’s  why  we’re 
constantly  pushing  the  limits  of 
reliability  with  innovations  like  our 
Shock  Protection  System.  It  protects 
the  vital  drive  mechanism  -  and 
your  sensitive  information  -  from 
the  bumps  and  bruises  of  life.  Visit  us 
at  www. quantum.com.  You’ll  find  that 
every  one  of  our  storage  solutions 
is  based  on  the  same  premise: 
Good  enough  is  not  good  enough. 


Quantum 


Where  does  your  company  measure  up 
on  our  Organo-Metric  Index? 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


L HERE’S  NO  CONCISE  GUIDE  FOR  THRIVING  IN  TODAY’S  ECONOMY. 
After  all,  how  do  you  plan  strategy  and  plot  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  when  the  ground  beneath  your  corporate  headquarters  is 
constantly  shifting? 

In  the  absence  of  Cliff  Notes  for  executives,  here  are  a  few  basic 
premises:  The  Industrial  Age  is  out,  the  Information  Age  is  in.  Intangible 
knowledge  is  more  important  than  physical  capital.  Geography  and  size 
no  longer  rule.  And  the  only  sure-fire  predictable  thing  about  business 
is  that  nothing  is  sure-fire  predictable  anymore.  If  this  paints  an  accurate 
picture  of  your  business  environment,  then  you’ve  just  taken  the  first  step 
toward  thinking  of  your  business  as  a  living,  organic  enterprise. 

Thinking  organically  is  one  thing,  but  acting  organically  is  what  sep¬ 
arates  market  leaders  from  market  laggards.  As  with  any  biological 
organism,  the  key  to  long-term  corporate  survival — to  say  nothing  of 
dominance — is  adapting  to  the  surrounding  environment.  And  adapt¬ 
ability  manifests  itself  both  physically  and  behaviorally.  In  other  words, 
shedding  a  physical  presence  by  going  virtual  is  one  component  of  adapt¬ 
ability.  In  many  respects,  it’s  an  easy  leap  to  make  because  the  benefits 
of  doing  so  are  inherently  obvious.  Running  an  Internet-based  retail  oper¬ 
ation  is  cheaper  than  leasing  300  storefronts  in  malls  around  the  coun- 
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To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.comlconferences  or  call  800  366-0246 

CIO  Communications,  Inc.  •  492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  Framingham,  MA  01701 


IT  executives  are  assuming  radical  styles  of 
human  and  information  management  and 
resource  prioritization  to  meet  the  chaotic 
demands  of  the  2 1  st  century.  Much  like  a 
battlefield  triage  surgeon,  executives  are 
increasingly  forced  to  cut  their  losses 
and  abandon  otherwise  important 
projects  and  systems  to  save  those 
that  are  absolutely  vital  to  the  life  of  the 
entire  enterprise. 
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IT  Triage: 

Managing  in  a  State  of 
Continuous  Emergency 


tumultuous  events.  By  incorporating  this  knowledge  into 
their  business  strategies,  executives  will  be  prepared  to 
anticipate  and  meet  the  multi-faceted  management 
demands  of  the  2 1  st  century. 


While  recently  witnessing  some  of  the 
largest  winner-take-all  business  acquisitions 
and  mergers  in  history,  CIOs  have  repeatedly 
struggled  to  attract,  retain  and  re-train 
competent  IT  staff,  develop  tenets  of  IS 
security  to  protect  systems  against  sabotage, 
recover  from  crippling  natural  disasters,  and 
diligently  prepare  for  the  most  imposing  and 
unavoidable  IT  deadline  in  history. 

Although  risks  associated  with  each  of  these 
emergency  situations  have  steadily  increased, 
the  timeframe  to  formulate  sound  contin¬ 
gency  planning  has  proportionately  shrunk.  As 
a  result,  the  predictable  and  proven  methods 
no  longer  apply;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  enterprise,  business  and  IT 
executives  must  be  prepared  to  ad  hoc 
evaluate,  prioritize,  juggle  —  or  abandon  — 
each  critical  situation  in  a  constant  state  of 
readiness  and  often  with  extreme  prejudice. 

Will  you  be  ready? 

Using  case  studies,  business  briefings  and 
presentations,  leaders  will  consider  how 
executives  have  successfully  adapted  to  these 
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Valuable 
information  sharing 
combined  with 
peer  networking 
equals  a  good 
investment 
of  my  time. 


// 


David  Zaccagnini 

Vice  President, 
Information  Technology 
The  Polk  Company 


CORPORATE  HOSTS 


Keynote  presenter  Nicholas  Negroponte, 
founder  and  director  of  MIT’s  Media  Lab  and 
author  of  Being  Digital  will  discuss  what  we’ll 
face  in  the  digital  future.  Keynote  presenter 
Robert  Fulghum,  author  of  All  I  Really  Need 
to  Know  I  Learned  in  Kindergarten  and  Words 
I  Wish  I  Wrote  will  offer  a  humorous  yet 
pensive  approach  to  maintaining  balance  in 
one’s  life.  James  C.Wetherbe,  PhD  will 
once  again  moderate  the  conference. 

During  the  General  Sessions,  Joseph 
Morone,  president  of  Bentley  College,  will 
discuss  new  IT-driven  curriculum  within  its 
MBA  program.  Irene  Dec,  vice  president  of 
information  systems  and  Year  2000  program 
manager  for  Prudential  Insurance  Company, 
will  explore  the  approaches  and  processes 
implemented  at  Prudential  as  a  result  of  its 
Year  2000  project.  The  CIO  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  George  Naccara,  will  discuss  the 
CG’s  21st  Century  IT  management  vision 
of  providing  seamless,  instantaneous,  secure 
and  reliable  information  to  support  all 
CG  missions. 

To  participate  in  IT  Triage:  Managing  in  a 
State  of  Continuous  Emergency,  visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  and 
enroll  online  or  simply  complete  the  enroll¬ 
ment  form  on  the  back  of  this  brochure  and 
fax  it  to  508  879-7720.  You  may  also  call  our 
conference  hotline  at  800  366-0246. 
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Driving  Business  Performance 


VSun  Y  VideoServer 


rThe  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright-influenced 
j  Arizona  Biltmore  balances 
modern  comforts  and 
glamour  tempered  with 
warmth.Two  championship 
golf  courses  and  the 
spectacular  Paradise  Pool 
offer  the  ultimate  in  relaxation. 


Business  Briefings 

In  addition  to  our  general 
sessions,  a  series  of  business 
briefings  will  be  provided  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  by  our 
Corporate  Hosts. 


Companion  Program 

Participation  in  the  companion  program  includes  all 
scheduled  meals,  receptions,  entertainment,  a  stretch  and 
tone  class,  and  planned  companion  activities. 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM 


IT  Triage:  Managing  in  a  State  of 
Continuous  Emergency 

March  28-3 1,  1999  •  Arizona  Biltmore  •  Phoenix, AZ 


Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com_ /conferences  or  Fax  to  508  879-7720. 
You  may  also  Call  us  at  800  366-0246  or  Mail  the  completed  form  to:  Executive 
Programs,  CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

E-MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE 

HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 


CTD2 

CHECK  ALLTHAT  APPLY 


ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

□  IS  PRACTITIONERS/EXECUTIVES  =  $  1,995 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive 
or  hold  another  executive  position  other  than 
those  listed  below. 

□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  =  $2,655 

The  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights. 

Do  not  make  your  own  hotel  reservations; 

CIO  will  make  them  for  you. 

□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales, 
marketing,  new  business  development  or 
consulting  position,  including  executive 
management  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting 
companies.  This  fee  is  payable  by  company 
check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final 
determination  of  this  category. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES: 

□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $325 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  conference-related  functions.  Includes 
all  scheduled  meals,  receptions,  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  a  stretch  and  tone  class,  and 
planned  companion  activities.  Conference  session 
attendance  is  not  included. 

□  I  am  not  staying  at  the  Arizona  Biltmore 


Name  of  alternate  hotel 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION:  (Please  make  checks  payable  to  CIO  Communications,  Inc.) 

□  Check  Enclosed 

□  P.O.  #  (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) _ 

□  Credit  card  #  _ _ _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp. _ 

Signature: _ 

To  enroll  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


Business 

Card 

REQUIRED 

In  Order  To 
Process 
Registration 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the 
Arizona  Biltmore.  We  urge  you  to  make  your 
reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
602  955-6600  and  identifying  yourself  as  part 
of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the  conference 
rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for 
government/military  participants  only. 

Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card, 
as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be 
released  on  February  28, 1999.  Hotel  reservations, 
cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibility. 
If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not 
received  within  48  hours  of  making  your  hotel 
reservation,  your  room  will  be  released  from  the 
CIO  room  block. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  conference  carrier. 
For  discounted  airfare,  call  800  433-1790  and 
reference  Star  File  #S5539UB.  AVIS  is  the  official 
car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at  800  331-1600 
and  reference  B766657. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in 
advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes  conference 
sessions,  business  briefings,  corporate  host 
displays,  conference  materials  and  scheduled 
meals,  receptions  and  entertainment.  Transporta¬ 
tion,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  responsibility. 
Please  note  that  submission  of  this  enroll¬ 
ment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the  attendee/ 
sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

ALL  CANCELLATIONS  OR 
SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  IN  WRITING. 

You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion 
enrollment  up  to  February  26, 1999  without 
penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will  be  imposed 
for  cancellations  between  February  26  -  March  12, 
1999.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for 
cancellations  received  after  March  12,  1999  or 
for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your 
place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment 
to  any  registrant. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www. cio.com! conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 

CIO  Communications,  Inc.  •  492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  Framingham,  MA  0 1 70 1 
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Managing  in  a  State  of  Continuous  Emergency 


try.  More  difficult  is  changing  how  corporations 
behave  in  addition  to  how  they  organize  their  opera¬ 
tions.  And  as  is  the  case  with  any  species  featured  on 
Mutual  of  Omaha’s  Wild  Kingdom,  corporate  behav¬ 
ior  results  from  evolved  characteristics,  learned  capa¬ 
bilities — and  sometimes  pure,  unadulterated  luck. 

While  luck  can’t  be  mastered,  characteristics  and 
capabilities  can.  How  organically  inclined  is  your 
organization?  Take  the  following  quiz  to  find  out. 
And  once  you’ve  figured  out  your  score,  keep  in 


mind  that  the  results  are  not  meant  to  be  quantita¬ 
tive;  the  goal  is  to  provoke  thoughts  on  what  it 
means  to  be  an  organic  enterprise.  (If  you  prefer  to 
take  a  self-scoring  version,  visit  CIO’ s  Web  site  at 
www.cio.com/quiz99 .) 

Special  thanks  to  Ron  Ashkenas,  managing  part¬ 
ner  of  Robert  H.  Schaffer  &  Associates  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  Michael  Rothschild,  president  and  CEO 
of  Maxager  Technology  Inc.  of  San  Rafael,  Calif., 
for  their  input  in  designing  the  scorecard. 


Select  the  answer  that  best  describes  your  company. 


Culture  and  Attitude 


Employees  are  considered 
to  be 


a.  the  most  important  source  of 
competitive  advantage 

b.  the  most  expensive  costs  on  the 
balance  sheet 


c.  the  instruments  for  carrying  out 

strategies  determined  by  top  executives 


When  an  idea  for  a  new 
product,  service  or  process 
emerges  from  the  employee 
ranks,  executives 


a.  evaluate  the  idea  based  on  its  potential 
worth  or  usefulness 


b.  evaluate  the  idea  by  poking  holes  in 
its  validity 


c.  turn  the  idea  over  to  market  research 
for  further  evaluation 


Your  main  competitors  are 

a.  the  companies  you  currently  battle  for 
market  share 


b.  any  company — foreign  or  domestic — 
in  your  industry 


c.  any  company  with  a  history  of  innovation 
and  a  knack  for  hiring  smart  people 


Employees  have  regular  access  to 

a.  all  information  executives  deem  relevant 
to  their  departments 


b.  all  but  the  most  sensitive  corporate 
information 


c.  information  available  to  any  member 
of  the  executive  committee 


Communication  between 
employees  and  executives 


a.  is  spontaneous  and  occurs  whenever 
events  warrant  it 

b.  occurs  primarily  during  scheduled 
meetings 

c.  occurs  only  during  annual  performance 
reviews 


Internal  Processes 
and  Practices 


The  main  source  of  new 
product  and  service  ideas  is 
market  research 


a.  always 

b.  sometimes 

c.  What’s  market  research? 
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WHILE  YOU'RE  READING  THIS 

SOMEONE  COULD  BE 

PICKING  YOUR 


«$»Sun 

microsystems 


VALUE  ADDED  RESELLER 


No,  don't  reach  for  your  wallet.  The  pickpocket  could  be  miles  away, 
using  your  own  network  to  rummage  through  your  confidential  corporate 
files.  And  unless  you've  implemented  a  comprehensive  intruder  detection 
system,  there's  not  much  you  can  do  about  it  until  it's  too  late. 

That's  why  IFsec  specializes  in  the  installation  of  network¬ 
wide  intrusion  detection  systems  and  protective  components  —  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  unauthorized  network  access,  detect  intrusion  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible,  and  help  you  take  action  before  any  damage  is  done. 

IFsec  has  the  experience  and  industry  knowledge  —  gained  in  the 
domestic,  international  and  government  security  arenas  —  to  help  your 
company  select,  install  and  configure  the  intrusion  detection  systems  most 
appropriate  for  your  network  architecture  and  security  policies.  These 
proactive  systems  are  designed  to  close  down  access  points  as  an  attack  is 
underway  and  immediately  notify  your  corporate  or  third  party  personnel. 


I  a  sec 

a  division  of  Interactive  Futures 


IFsec  can  assist  your  company  with  a  wide  range  of  network 
security  service  offerings  —  including  security  policy  and 
procedure  development,  firewall  and  authentication  system 
installation,  penetration  analysis,  and  site  monitoring. 


SCORECA 


Employees  from  all  depart 
merits  and  ranks  have  an 
opportunity  to 


a.  meet  on  a  regular  basis 

b.  work  together  on  free-forming  project 
teams 


c.  mingle  by  the  punch  bowl  at  the  company 
Christmas  party 


To  foster  innovation,  your 
company  primarily  depends 
upon  ideas  originating  from 


a.  a  designated  R&D  department 

b.  employee  brainstorming,  project  teams 
and  the  like 


c.  the  executive  suite 


Compensation  at  your  company 
is  primarily  based  on 


a.  broadbanding — or  wide  salary  ranges 

b.  salary  plus  company  performance-based 
bonuses 


c.  seniority 


In  the  course  of  their  careers 
at  your  company,  employees 


a.  expect  to  be  transferred  between  two 
or  more  departments  and/or  jobs 

b.  work  in  a  single  department  with 
occasional  job  changes 


c.  are  passed  over  for  promotion  because 
outsiders  are  hired 


Remote  access 


Managed 

end-to-end 

security 


Virtual  private 
networks 


Managing  your  data  network  in  today’s  business  environment  requires  serious  juggling.  Need  help?  MCI  WorldCom 
Advanced  Networks  is  die  answer.  The  data  communicarions  solution  behind  3,000  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations. 
Advanced  Networks  provides  comprehensive  Internet,  Intranet,  Extranet  and  hosting  services  to  companies  wdiose 

©  1998,  MCI  WORLDCOM.  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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An  integral  part  of  every 
employee’s  job  at  your 
company  is 


a.  doing  prescribed  duties  as  explained 
in  the  employee  manual 


b.  attending  training  and  development 
programs  on  an  ongoing  basis 


c.  faithfully  executing  the  strategic  plan 
devised  by  executives 


The  most  acceptable  path  to 
achieving  radical  change  at  your 
company  is 


a.  hiring  consultants  to  reengineer 
processes 

b.  incrementally  adapting  processes  in 
response  to  the  business  environment 

c.  encouraging  employees  to  come  up  with 
new  ideas  or  change  existing  processes 


Company  Capabilities 

Your  company  has 
partnerships  with 

a.  customers 


b.  customers  and  other  organizations  in 
the  same  industry 


c.  any  constituency  that  helps  your 
company  achieve  its  strategic  goals 


Your  company’s  digital 
strategy 


a.  supports  existing  processes,  relationships 
and  products 

b.  directly  contradicts  traditional  lines  of 
business 


c.  exists  only  on  paper  to  date 


Web  hosting 


E-commerce 


One  company  can 
handle  it  all  on  a 
single  network. 

MCI WORLDCOM 

ADVANCED  NETWORKS 


,  success  hinges  on  the  flow  of  critical  data.  All  executed  by  a  single  team,  dedicated  to  customizing  our  services  to  meet 
your  company’s  specific  needs.  That  includes  integrating  solutions  to  help  you  migrate  from  your  current  network 
technology  to  next-generation  IP  solutions.  For  details  contact  us  at  1-877-755-1680  or  visit  www.wcom.net/adv/anl. 


SCORECA 


Your  company’s  strategic 
direction  emerges  from 


a.  annual  strategic  planning  sessions 
attended  by  board  members 

b.  the  person  in  the  corner  office 


c  .  scenario  planning  exercises  performed 
by  managers 


Executives  set  goals  that 

a.  are  ambitious  yet  have  no  established 
plan  for  achieving  them 


b.  are  clearly  defined  with  step-by-step 
milestones 


c.  take  advantage  of  the  traditional  strengths 
of  your  company 


ANSWER  KEY 

Award  your  company  the 
specified  number  of  points  based 
on  your  answers 

Section  I :  Culture  and  Attitude 

1 .  a  =  2  points;  b  =  0  points;  c  =  I  point 

2.  a  =  2  points;  b  =  0  points;  c  =  I  point 

3.  a  =  0  points;  b  =  I  point;  c  =  2  points 

4.  a  =  0  points;  b  =  I  point;  c  =  2  points 

5.  a  =  2  points;  b  =  I  point;  c  =  0  points 

Total  Culture  Score _ 

Section  2:  Internal  Processes  and  Practices 

6.  a  =  0  points;  b  =  I  point;  c  =  2  points 

7.  a  =  0  points;  b  =  2  points;  c  =  I  point 


8.  a  =  I  point;  b  =  2  points;  c  =  0  points 

9.  a  =  0  points;  b  =  2  points;  c  =  I  point 

1 0.  a  =  2  points;  b  =  I  point;  c  =  0  points 
I  I .  a  =  0  points;  b  =  2  points;  c  =  I  point 

1 2.  a  =  0  points;  b  =  I  point;  c  =  2  points 

Total  Processes  Score:  _ _ 

Section  3:  Company  Capabilities 

1 3.  a  =  0  points;  b  =  5  points;  c  =  1 0  points 

1 4.  a  =  5  points;  b  =  1 0  points;  c  =  0  points 

1 5.  a  =  5  points;  b  =  0  points;  c  =  1 0  points 

1 6.  a  =  10  points;  b  =  5  points;  c  =  0  points 

Total  Capability  Score: _ 

Total  of  all  points: _ 


If  you  scored  less  than  2  points,  your 
company  is  in  code  blue.  Seek  professional  help 
immediately. 

If  you  scored  from  3  to  8  points,  your 
company  has  the  right  attitude;  the  next  step 
is  turning  the  attitude  into  action. 

If  you  scored  from  9  to  22  points,  your 
company  is  thinking  organically  in  terms  of  its 
internal  processes.  Now  it’s  time  for  your 
company  to  apply  its  organic  thinking  outward. 

If  your  scored  23  to  50  points,  your 
company  is  well  on  the  road  to  becoming  an 
organic  company.  Your  internal  processes  are 
for  the  most  part  in  sync  with  your  external 
practices. 

If  you  scored  51  to  64  points,  your 
company  is  a  learning,  organic  enterprise. 
Chances  are  good  that  your  company  will 
outlive  your  competitors. 


es  Exabyte 

every  day.  every  time. 

www.exabyte.com/home/690D.html 


Exabyte  proudly  introduces  the  newest  member  of  the  Arrowhead 
family  of  libraries,  the  690D.  Our  scalable  technology  allows  2  to 
6  DLT  drives  and  30,  60  or  90  cartridges.  The  690D  is  the  most 
flexible  DLT  automation  on  the  market  today.  So  when  it's  time  to 
grow  up,  Exabyte's  690D  will  grow  with  you.  For  an  authorized 
reseller,  call  1-800-774-7172. 


http://www.cio.com 
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During  tough  times,  it’s 
particularly  important 
to  focus  externally  on 
customers,  says  Wang 
Global  CEO  joe  Tucci. 
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FROM  THE 


Sometimes  the  mark  of  a  great  company 
is  how  it  bounces  back  from  defeat 

BY  GARY  ABRAMSON 


More  than  ever,  companies  face  an 

onslaught  of  challenges  that  can  drive  them  to  a 
painful  and  premature  demise.  True,  some  com¬ 
panies  hobbled  by  bad  management  or  crippled  by  market 
forces  should  slip  away  quietly  in  the  night;  the  energy  and 
financial  resources  needed  to  sustain  them  can  be  put  to 
better  uses.  Yet  many  companies  on  the  brink  of  death 
can  and  should  be  saved.  Like  a  critically  ill  patient  with 
weak  vital  signs,  some  companies  can  totter  on  the  edge, 
only  to  revive  and  thrive.  Others  aren’t  so  fortunate. 

The  key  to  surviving  is  uncovering  the  unique  life- 
sustaining  abilities  and  strengths  that  lie — sometimes  hid¬ 
den — within  most  companies.  Four  companies  that  found 
the  will  to  survive  and  rebound  from  critical  conditions 
provide  life-affirming  lessons. 


http://www.eio.com 


READER  ROI 

Just  because  a  company 
falters  doesn’t  mean  its  days 
are  numbered.  Organic 
companies  know  how  to 
renew  themselves.  In  this 
story  learn 

►  Why  customers  are  the 
key  to  corporate  renewal 

►  Where  to  uncover 
hidden  strengths 

►  How  to  combat  the  cul¬ 
tural  barriers  to  change 
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TURN  AROUND 
TALES 


TURNAROUND 

TALES 


Finding  the  Hidden  Value 

Back  when  Wang  Laboratories  Inc.  was 
flying  high,  President  Ronald  Reagan 
came  on  television  one  night  to  share 
another  of  his  folksy  jokes  with  a  moral: 
As  a  boy,  he  recalled,  his  father  led 
him  to  a  barn  filled  with  what 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
manure.  “There  must  be  a 
pony  in  there  somewhere!” 
the  young  Reagan  suppos¬ 
edly  shouted.  The  people 
who  built  up  Wang  in  the 
1980s  weren’t  quick  to  fathom  how  its 
corporate  clients’  need  for  open  systems 
would  erode  its  value.  So  as  Wang 
veered  toward  bankruptcy  in  1992,  the 
task  that  faced  Joe  Tucci  was  not  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  young  Ronnie’s  when  stand¬ 
ing  outside  that  barn:  Find  the  true 
value  amidst  the  muck.  “When  you’re 
doing  a  reinvention,  you  have  to  pick 
something  that  you’re  doing  well,  a  core 
competency  to  build  around,”  explains 
Tucci,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Wang 
Global,  the  Billerica,  Mass.-based  com¬ 
pany  that  emerged  from  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories  after  the  bankruptcy. 

Wang  had  built  most  of  its  fortunes 
around  the  design,  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  its  VS  minicomputer. 
But  like  other  makers  of  proprietary 
systems,  Wang  got  caught  off  guard  by 
the  rise  of  open  systems  computing. 
From  a  high  of  $2.9  billion  in  its  hey¬ 
day  from  1988  to  1989,  gross  sales 
plummeted  to  between  $1.7  and  $1.9 
billion  by  1992.  Tucci  says  none  of  the 
proprietary  systems  makers  had  much 
of  a  chance  against  Unix-based  open 
systems,  but  he  notes  that  Wang  com¬ 
petitors  such  as  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
had  other  product  lines  they  could  shift 
their  weight  toward.  Because  Wang 
was  a  one-product-line  company,  its 
options  were  limited.  “I  could  not 
develop  a  RISC-based,  new,  open  plat¬ 
form,”  says  Tucci.  “Who  was  going  to 
lend  me  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  do  that?” 

But  Wang — in  what  Tucci  calls  “the 
end  days” — was  selling  its  VS  systems 
to  be  installed  in  heterogeneous  net¬ 
works.  At  the  request  of  customers,  the 
company  began  to  bid  on  installing  net- 

A  private-sector  mind-set  keeps  Iberia 
Airlines  flying  high,  according  to  VP  of 
Corporate  Affairs  Guillermo  Serrano. 


work  infrastructure,  including  periph¬ 
erals  and  its  own  PCs.  While  Wang 
wavered  in  and  out  of  bankruptcy  for 
13  months  from  1992  to  1993,  Tucci 
estimates  that  this  service  was  bringing 
in  about  $200  million  in  rev¬ 
enues.  Yet  researchers  such 
as  GartnerGroup  Inc.  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  were  pro¬ 
jecting  that  the  market  for 
network  services  would 
reach  $125  billion  by  1997. 
With  that  kind  of  a  market, 
Tucci  sold  off  or  closed  Wang’s  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  and  some  of  its  R&D 
capabilities  and  software  development 
efforts.  Tucci  then  transformed  Wang 
into  a  service  company,  retaining  only 
the  VS  support  for  its  existing  cus¬ 


tomers.  Today  Wang’s  annual  revenues 
exceed  $3  billion. 

Selecting  the  germ  of  the  old  Wang 
from  which  to  grow  the  new  company 
was  crucial,  but  it  was  far  from  the  only 
challenge.  The  management  style  of  the 
company  had  to  shift  from  the 
research-minded  culture  instilled  by 
founder  Dr.  An  Wang  to  an  outward¬ 
looking  sales  and  service  organization. 
Particularly  during  a  bankruptcy,  Tucci 
says,  it’s  easy  for  a  company  to  focus 
inward,  yet  it’s  most  important  that 
employees  focus  on  customers. 

Tucci  says  it  was  a  major  challenge 
to  convince  customers  where  Wang  was 
going.  “If  I  was  dealing  with  a  major 
service  provider  of  mine  in  Chapter  11, 
I  would  want  to  make  damn  sure  they’d 
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On  one  hand,  your  server  operating  system  is  about 
keeping  the  network  up  and  running. 

There  is,  however,  the  other  hand. 


Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Server  4.0  runs  both  your 
network  and  your  business  applications.  This  is  an 
important  distinction. 


It  means  you  won’t  spend  your  days  figuring  out  how 
to  cobble  together  business  solutions,  because  more 
parts  of  your  network  will  be  tightly  integrated.  It 
means  your  network  can  do  more  now,  do  it  more 
efficiently,  and  give  you  fewer  headaches  over  what 
the  future  holds.  It  means  Windows  NT  Server  is  a 
true  multipurpose  server  operating  system. 


It  all  starts  with  great  file  and  print.  (In  fact,  Windows 
NT  Server  4.0  is  a  25%  faster  file  server  than 
NetWare  5.)  Then,  when  you’re  ready,  it  lets  you 
take  advantage  of  the  latest  network  functions. 

What  this  really  means  for  you  is  a  solid  foundation, 
and  the  freedom  to  grow  into  whatever  you  need 
down  the  line. 
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succeed,”  he  says.  To  that  end,  Wang 
Global  launched  image  and  PR  cam¬ 
paigns  that  emphasized  the  company’s 
new  focus  on  network  services. 

Tucci  also  needed  to  recharge  the 
roughly  4,000  people  who  remained 
from  the  old  Wang  and  to  make  believ¬ 
ers  out  of  new  hires.  One  successful  tac¬ 
tic  was  distributing  50  shares  of  Wang 
Global  stock  to  each  employee. 

According  to  Tucci,  most  of  the  client 
skepticism  about  Wang’s  survival  has 
faded  as  the  company  has  grown 
through  acquisitions  and  strengthened 
its  position  with  several  partnerships, 
including  the  purchase  of  Olsy,  an  IT 
solutions  and  service  subsidiary  of 
Olivetti  S.p.A,  last  year.  And  the  pony- 
size  business  unit  he  chose  to  nurture  at 
Wang’s  low  point  is  growing  into  a  ven¬ 
ture  that  could  well  become  a  thorough¬ 
bred  in  the  network  services  industry. 

Unleashing  the 
Competitive  Spirit 

As  a  poor  Spain  arose  from  decades  of 
insular  torpor,  Iberia  Airlines  climbed 
skyward  during  the  1960s.  A  more 
open  economy  and  a  steady  influx  of 
foreign  tourists  fueled  the  state-run  car¬ 
rier’s  growth.  But  in  the  early  1990s 
Iberia  went  into  a  nose  dive.  Grand 
designs  to  become  a  major  international 
player  by  linking  up  with  smaller  Latin 
American  airlines  turned  instead  into 
a  financial  and  managerial  quagmire. 
Iberia,  industry  experts  said,  stum¬ 
bled  its  way  through  the  cultural, 
political  and  managerial  chal¬ 
lenges  of  operating  in  Spain’s 
former  colonies.  During  the 
same  period,  the  Gulf  War 
depressed  international  air 
traffic,  compounding  Iberia’s 
problems.  As  losses  mounted  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by 
1995,  Iberia’s  executives  were  plead¬ 
ing  for  a  Spanish  government  bail¬ 
out  from  what  they  termed  “technical 
bankruptcy.”  If  Iberia  were  a  private 
company  instead  of  a  protected  state 
enterprise,  it  would  have  been  closing 
up  shop. 

Yet  by  autumn  1998  Iberia  was  not 
only  back  in  the  black  but  had  won  an 
endorsement  from  American  Airlines 
Inc.  and  British  Airways  PLC  as  part  of 
a  new  strategic  alliance  among  the  three 
carriers.  (At  press  time,  British  Airways 


and  American  Airlines  were  in  the  final 
phases  of  negotiating  the  purchase  of  a 
10  percent  stake  in  Iberia.) 

How  did  Iberia  change  its  prospects 
in  a  few  short  years?  The  unexpected 
keys  to  the  airline’s  turnaround  came 
from  an  unlikely  place:  Brussels,  the 
bureaucratic  seat  of  the  European 
Union.  In  the  early  1990s  the  EU’s 
member  nations  began  creating  a  uni¬ 
fied  market  that  would  eventually  bring 


deregulation  to  every  industry.  Airlines, 
along  with  telcos,  had  long  been  sacred 
cows  in  Europe.  In  1996  Iberia  received 
an  $800  million  state  investment  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  European  Commission  to 
support  restructuring  the  organization 
as  a  private  company.  “If  Iberia  had 
remained  a  monopoly  in  Spain,  perhaps 
[Iberia]  would  not  have  had  to  lower 
costs.  But  the  market  opened,  and  we 
went  from  having  it  all  to  having  two 
other  competitors  who  took  30  percent 
of  the  domestic  market,”  says  Guil¬ 
lermo  Serrano,  the  airline’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  corporate  affairs.  Outside  Spain, 
the  old  protectionist  policies  were  also 
being  dismantled.  Competitors  in  the 
European  market — Iberia’s 
mainstay — began  cutting 
fares  and  sharpening 
their  operations.  This 
forced  Iberia’s  manage¬ 
ment  to  do  an  about-face. 
We  took  steps  to  identify 
each  business  unit’s  aims,  costs 
and  what  could  be  eliminated.  This 
helped  to  change  the  mind-set  [of 
employees],”  Serrano  says.  “For  the  first 
time  there  were  layoffs,  and  people  saw 
they  had  to  justify  their  jobs.”  From 
1995  to  1997  the  company  shed  4,000 
employees  and  slashed  wages  by  an 
average  of  8.3  percent.  But  such  turmoil 
has  actually  nurtured  a  healthier  com¬ 
pany  culture,  Serrano  believes.  For 
example,  Iberia’s  ground  and  passenger 
handling  unit  has  been  reorganized  as  a 
profit  center  that  must  compete  in  a  free 
market.  Iberia  also  needs  to  pay  atten¬ 


tion  to  services  such  as  information 
systems  and  catering  that  now  run  as 
profit  centers.  “Old  employees  began 
taking  early  retirement  and  the  younger 
generations  took  over,  some  in  man¬ 
agement  positions,  and  the  vision 
changed,”  Serrano  says. 

Although  forced  to  accept  free- 
market  principles,  Iberia  is  proving  to 
be  a  nimble  competitor.  In  1996  the 
company  posted  its  first  net  profit  of  the 


—  Charlotte  Fischer 

decade  and  expects  to  report  a  16  per¬ 
cent  return  on  equity  in  1998.  The 
increased  efficiency  of  its  operations 
brought  down  total  costs  by  $245  mil- 
lion  annually,  and  Iberia’s  debt 
dropped  from  $1.3  billion  dollars  in 
1994  to  $476  million  in  1997.  Iberia’s 
core  clientele  has  shifted  to  business  cus¬ 
tomers.  To  gain  their  loyalty,  the  com¬ 
pany  launched  a  frequent  flyer  gold  card, 
which  now  has  one  million  subscribers. 

With  the  newly  acquired  private- 
sector  mind-set,  the  airline  is  scheduled 
for  full  privatization  in  1999. 

Cultural  Rebirth 

You’ve  heard  the  one  about  how  many 
psychotherapists  it  takes  to  change  a 
light  bulb:  Just  one,  but  the  bulb  has  to 
want  to  change.  The  joke  is  easy  to 
apply  to  the  revival  of  Paul  Harris 
Stores  Inc.  When  Charlotte  G.  Fischer 
was  brought  in  to  reinvigorate  the 
Indianapolis-based  chain  of  301  wom¬ 
en’s  casual  clothing  stores  in  1994,  her 
basic  challenge  was  not  discovering 
how  to  reorient  the  product  offerings, 
although  she  clearly  had  to  do  just  that. 
The  bedrock  problem  was  how  to 
change  the  attitudes  and  habits  of  a  42- 
year-old  company  that  had  fallen  asleep 
at  the  switch  while  lifestyles,  technol¬ 
ogy  and  its  customers  all  had  sped  past. 

The  customers  who  once  shopped 
loyally  at  Paul  Harris  Stores — fashion¬ 
conscious  women  on  tight  budgets  who 
often  shopped  with  children  in  tow — 
had  slowly  abandoned  them.  Many  of 
the  stores  had  become  shabby,  and 
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When  they  want  the  next  big  thing,  how  will  j^our 
network  take  the  news? 
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Let’s  say  you’ve  got  the  basics  handled,  then  the  CEO 
decides  you  need  a  complete  communications  solution. 
From  server-based  messaging  to  a  Virtual  Private 
Network,  your  solution  will  cross  the  line  between  your 
applications  platform  and  your  network  OS.  Microsoft® 
Windows  NT®  Server’s  unique  multipurpose  design  will 
handle  the  crossover. 


And  if  someone  decides  your  future  is  e-commerce, 
or  you  simply  decide  to  build  an  intranet,  you  won’t 
need  an  army  of  coders  and  system  managers  to  get 
you  there.  Why?  Because  multipurpose  means  that 
Web  services,  application  services,  security  and 
management  are  integrated— they  all  work  together. 


So,  when  you  choose  Windows  NT  Server,  you  prepare 
yourself  for  the  changing  needs  of  today’s  networks. 


1  TURNAROUND 
TALES 
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At  Paul  Harris  Stores,  CEO 
Charlotte  Fischer  had  to  instill 
a  new  upbeat  attitude. 

there  was  little  space  for  anyone  accom¬ 
panying  the  shopper  to  relax.  Most  crit¬ 
ically,  the  chain  had  lost  touch  with  the 
tastes  and  needs  of  its  customers.  It 
stuck  to  a  narrow  product  line  of 
sweaters,  turtlenecks  and  stirrup  pants 
while  competitors  offered  complete 
mix-and-match  wardrobes.  It  squeezed 
the  most  merchandise  possible  onto  the 
retail  floor,  making  it  difficult  to  shop 
with  children.  Fischer,  who  is  now 
chairman,  president  and  CEO,  saw  that 
drastic  change  was  needed  but  imme¬ 
diately  hit  a  wall. 

“The  toughest  thing  I  faced  was  the 
culture  issue,”  Fischer  recalls.  “I  was 
the  first  new  chairman  and  CEO  who 
was  not  family  in  the  history  of  the 
company.”  Fischer’s  arrival  came  two 
years  after  the  company  emerged  from 
bankruptcy  protection  in  late  1992. 
Part  of  her  challenge  revolved  around 
the  pace  of  change.  “Too  much  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  too  quickly  could  have 
killed  the  company,”  she  says.  “But  to 
bring  in  a  few  new  players  to  move  the 
company  forward  and  to  focus  on  our 
strategic  game  plan  was  critical.” 

Fischer  also  had  to  contend  with  the 
dour  mood  of  employees.  “I  was  up 
against  all  these  people  [in  the  work¬ 
force]  who  thought  [the  company] 
would  fold.  It  probably  aged  me  10 
years  in  4,”  Fischer  says.  So  her  first 
task  became  to  convince  employees 
that  she  had  a  vision  for  the  company 
that  could  turn  things  around.  The  staff 
no  longer  had  “a  winning  attitude,”  she 
recalls.  After  many  years  of  setbacks, 
employees  had  ceased  to  fight  obstacles 
or  embrace  changes.  “You  have  to 
begin  to  show  small  indications  of 
change,”  Fischer  says. 

She  started  with  a  high-tech  over¬ 
haul:  ordering  a  new  fax  machine  so 
that  her  secretary  would  no  longer 
have  to  use  a  broken  one  on  the  second 
floor  that  only  received  and  another  on 
the  first  floor  that  could  only  send. 
“That  made  me  be  viewed  as  a  big 
spender,”  she  says  quite  seriously. 
Eventually,  Fischer  and  the  former  vice 
president  of  finance,  John  H.  Boyers, 
updated  nearly  all  the  IT  at  the  com¬ 
pany,  including  the  links  between  the 


distribution  center  and  the  stores. 

Fischer’s  new  team  believed  it  could 
put  the  clothing  chain  back  on  track,  so 
it  went  out  to  meet  the  long-neglected 
core  customer.  Survey  takers  visited 
homes  and  saw  how  the  25-  to  50- 
year-old  “soccer  moms”  who 
shop  at  their  stores  live. 

They  were  pressed  for  time 
and  needed  comfortable, 
mix-and-match  clothes. 

The  first  of  Paul  Harris’s  new 
stores  based  on  the  updated  cus¬ 
tomer  profiles  opened  in  1996.  They 
featured  expanded  wardrobes  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  wider  aisles  to  accommodate 
strollers  and  video  areas  for  children. 

So  far,  listening  to  customers  has 
been  a  smart  move.  The  chain  has  been 
adding  about  50  stores  a  year  and 
reported  earnings  last  year  of  $9.7  mil¬ 
lion  on  sales  of  $209.2  million. 

Sweet  Home,  Oklahoma 

After  two  bankruptcies  in  five  years,  it 
would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that 


Orchids  Paper  Products  Co.  had  lost  its 
way.  The  50-year-old  manufacturer  of 
toilet  paper,  napkins  and  tissues  had 
badly  misjudged  its  strengths  based  on 
a  buoyant  period  in  the  late  1980s. 
Thinking  Orchids  could 
capture  a  growing  market 
for  private-label  paper 
products  in  California, 
where  it  was  headquar¬ 
tered  until  August  1995, 
company  managers  veered  away 
from  its  low-cost  product  line.  But  the 
unexpectedly  high  cost  structure  of  that 
strategy,  combined  with  debt  from  a 
late- 19 80s  leveraged  buyout,  brought 
Orchids  to  the  brink  of  liquidation.  At 
one  point,  its  costs  for  raw  materials 
and  processing  finally  rose  above  what 
it  could  charge  its  customers.  In  1992 
Orchids  filed  for  bankruptcy;  then  in 
1995  it  sought  protection  again. 

Two  veterans  of  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies  working  at  Orchids  had  a  multi¬ 
faceted  strategy  for  saving  the  company: 
retrench  to  the  core  market  of  value- 
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And  what  about  tomorrow’s  network?  Or  tomorrow’s 
Windows  NT  Server? 


mm 


Chances  are  you  won’t  immediately  use  every  whistle 
and  bell  we’ve  included  in  Microsoft®  Windows  NT 
Server  4.0.  These  features  will,  however,  be  there  when 
you  need  them  tomorrow,  and  won’t  get  in  the  way  of 
network  performance  today. 


With  future  versions  of  Windows  NT  Server,  similar  logic 
applies.  In  the  same  way  that  having  a  multipurpose 
OS  lets  you  adapt  to  new  solutions,  Windows  NT  Server 
also  gives  you  the  flexibility  to  easily  upgrade  when  you 
are  ready. 


Windows  NT  Server  4.0  lets  you  do  what’s  right  for 
today,  and  lets  you  prepare  for  the  challenges  ahead. 


As  you  take  the  time  to  make  the  right  server  OS 
decision,  you  may  want  more  detailed  information.  We’ve 
assembled  some  new  resources  for  you  at  the  Web 
address  below. 


Windows  NT® 

Server  4.0 


www.microsoft.com/go/windowsNTServ6r/ 


Microsoft 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? 


©1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Windows,  the  Windows  logo,  Windows  NT  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or 
trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  product  and  company  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
File  server  speed  data  from  1998  Mindcraft,  Inc.  study. 
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seeking  customers,  raise  efficiency 
through  new  information  technology 
and  beat  a  tactical  retreat  to  the  execu¬ 
tives’  home  turf  in  Oklahoma.  “I’m 
from  Oklahoma,  and  [Orchids’  presi¬ 
dent]  Mike  [Sage]  is  from  this  part  of 
the  country,  but  frankly  there’s  some 
bias  against  having  headquarters  here,” 
says  Orchids  CFO  Jim  Swagerty,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  initial  unpopularity  of  the 
move.  But  even  if  corporate  snobs 
found  little  cachet  in  working  in  Sooner 
country,  Swagerty  and  Sage  saw  a 
strategic  opportunity.  “The  market  we 
went  for  is  more  suited  to  the  recycled 
paper  we  sell  in  Oklahoma,”  Sage  says. 
Utility  costs,  a  critical  factor  in  the 
energy-intensive  paper  business,  were 
also  lower  than  in  California.  With  a 
target  market  that  now  covers  an  area 
from  Oklahoma  to  Chicago  to  the 
Atlantic,  it  made  sense  to  set  up  shop  in 
Pryor,  Okla. 

In  1995  Orchids  lost  $500,000  each 


month.  In  fall  1998  the  company  was 
earning  up  to  that  amount  each  month. 
“We’re  making  15  to  20  percent  on  rev¬ 
enues,”  Swagerty  says.  “Not  many  tis¬ 
sue  companies  are  making  anywhere 
near  that  margin.” 

The  improvement  isn’t  due 
wholly  to  a  change  of  scenery. 
Swagerty  credits  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  new  ERP  and 
accounting  system  from 
Macola  Software  Inc.  of 
Marion,  Ohio,  with  greatly 
improving  efficiency.  By  giving 
employees  in  manufacturing  and  other 
departments  greater  access  to  order  and 
production  information,  Orchids  has 
much  greater  control  over  financials 
and  customer  service.  And  just  as  crit¬ 
ical  for  a  company  trying  to  recover 
from  a  near-death  experience,  Swagerty 
says,  were  the  audit  features  of  the 
package  that  allowed  investors  and 
creditors  to  monitor  progress.  The 


Macola  system  has  enabled  Orchids  to 
get  more  from  its  staff  because  access 
to  relevant  information  can  be  pro¬ 
grammed  on  a  need-to-know  basis. 
That  was  a  key  part  of  the  turnaround: 
giving  employees  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  needed  to  ensure 
the  delivery  of  orders  and 
to  keep  the  operating 
costs  low. 

The  last  piece  of  the  puz¬ 
zle  was  getting  the  most  out 
of  a  sharply  reduced  workforce. 

“We  analyzed  our  operations  to  reach 
the  minimum  number  we  need,”  Sage 
says.  “One  of  our  customer  service 
clerks  handles  our  LAN  network.  Our 
maintenance  manager  for  the  convert¬ 
ing  mill  handles  all  the  artwork  revision 
for  our  packaging.  People  wear  what¬ 
ever  hats  they  need  to,  so  we’re  able  to 
make  good  use  of  all  our  people.” 

Sage  acknowledges  he  is  teaching 
the  company  a  reverse  lesson  of  his 
experience  as  an  executive  at  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  He  left  the  con¬ 
sumer-products  mammoth  in  part 
because  of  its  top-heavy  management 
structure.  “They  make  a  very  high 
margin  and  can  afford  that  extreme 
level  of  attention  to  detail  and  have 
specialists  for  every  function,”  he  says. 
The  much  smaller  Orchids  doesn’t 
have  that  luxury. 

But  then  again,  maybe  it  doesn’t 
need  layers  of  management.  Swagerty 
says  the  trick  to  surviving  is  to  take 
some  of  the  lessons  from  Fortune  100 
companies  without  crushing  the  entre¬ 
preneurial  bent  of  a  small  company. 
“You  can’t  superimpose  a  Procter  &c 
Gamble  policy  procedure  here,”  he 
says.  “Orchids  would  be  dead  in  a 
week  if  it  were  run  by  committee.” 

Besides  stumbling  badly  at  one  time, 
Wang,  Iberia,  Paul  Harris  and  Orchids 
share  another  common  thread.  Each 
rebounded  from  the  dire  situations  they 
found  themselves  in  or  their  own  mis¬ 
steps  had  created  by  looking  at  the  big 
picture,  by  reconnecting  with  cus¬ 
tomers  and  by  filling  a  need  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  For  organic  companies,  stub¬ 
bornly  sticking  to  old  formulas  and 
compulsively  focusing  on  internal  oper¬ 
ations  are  death  knells.  BEI 


Senior  Writer  Gary  Abramson  can  be 
reached  at  gabramson@cio.com. 

http://www.cio.com 


For  Orchids  CFO  Jim  Swagerty,  staying  entrepreneurial  is  the  key  to  survival. 
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But  at  least  now  you  can  prepare  for  them,  j 


PathBuilder  and  More  Connected  are  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation, 


3Com,  and  the  3Com  logo,  ate  register* 


©1998  3Com  Corporation.  All 


(  LAN  ) 

CoreBuilder  9000 
Enterprise  Switch 

Enterprise  Switch  for  ATM  and  Gigabit 
Ethernet  backbone  networks 


(  WAN  ) 

PathBuilder  Switch 
Family 

Voice,  video  and  data  applications 
over  a  single  WAN  link 

Reliable,  secure  Virtual  Private  Network 

Scales  to  handle  thousands 
of  remote  users  and  branch  offices 

Policy-based  quality-of service 
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^  Can  you  do  the  impossible  aga i n ? 


Can  your  network? 


More  connected." 


3Com  builds  networks  powerful  enough  to  handle  even  the  most  daunting  request.  Intelligent  networks  that  close 
the  gap  between  time  and  distance.  So  that  bandwidth-demanding  applications  such  as  remote  training 
and  video-to-the-desktop  —  run  smoothly.  All  from  the  company  that’s  connected  more  businesses  in  more 
ways  than  any  other.  Visit  www.3com.com/enterprise/solutions  for  the  latest  news  about  converged  networks. 


THE  RENAISSANCE 

COMPANY 

In  times  of  turmoil,  Netscape  knows 
the  key  to  its  success  begins  and  ends  with  its  people 

BY  POLLY  SCHNEIDER 


T 

NSIDE  THE  WALLS  OF  NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS 
I  Corp.,  a  visitor  would  never  know  the  company  has  been 
-JL_  through  one  of  the  roughest  periods  of  its  five-year  existence. 
Initially  forced  to  turn  its  flagship  browser  into  freeware  and  mired 
in  the  spotlight  of  the  government’s  bitter  antitrust  suit  against 
Microsoft  Corp.,  Netscape  is  now  preparing  to  be  acquired  by 
Dulles,  Va.-based  America  Online  Inc.  in  a  $4.2  billion  deal  set  to 
happen  in  the  spring.  Yet  the  company’s  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
headquarters  campus  belies  any  sense  of  the  turmoil  that  rages 
around  it.  Canine  friends  of  employees  cheerfully  pop  their  heads 
over  doggie  gates  (bound  only  by  the  “two  poops  and  you’re  out” 
dictate)  while  their  shorts-clad  owners  muse  about  “changing  the 
world.”  The  culture  at  Netscape  has  not  veered  far  from  the  ide¬ 
alistic  and  unfettered  work  habits  of  a  bunch  of  computer  hacks 


READER  ROI 

Netscape  Communications’ 
people  have  been  adept  at 
shifting  gears  when  market 
conditions  warrant.  In  this 
article  learn  about 

►  The  connection  between 
corporate  culture  and 
survival 

►  Why  employees  thrive  with 
less  hierarchical  management 

►  How  retention  is  affected  by 
a  learning  culture 
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Longtime  Netscape  employee 
Mike  McCool  credits  the 
company’s  success  to  its  open- 
door  culture. 


^  Bugs  from  the  Internet  to  your  PCs. 


The  Internet  is  to  the  computer 

VIRUS  WHAT  THE  AIRPLANE  IS  TO 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  VIRUS;  IT  TRAVELS 

AROUND  THE  WORLD,  AND  IT’S 

POPULATED  BY  EVERYONE,  HEALTHY 

dr  not.  That’s  why  McAfee  Total 

Virus  Defense  (TVD)  fends  off 

VIRUS  ATTACKS  ANYWHERE  THEY 


HAPPEN  ON  YOUR  NETWORK,  USING  A 

MULTI-LAYERED  DEFENSE  AGAINST  THE 


SCUMBAGS,  HACKERS  AND  MALICIOUS 

CODE  CRACKERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Up-to-the-Minute  Extermination. 

With  over  400  new  viruses  found 

EVERY  MONTH,  YOU’RE  EITHER 

UP-TO-DATE  WITH  ALL  YOUR  VIRUS 

PROTECTION,  DR  YOU’RE  TOAST. 


McAfee  TVD  keeps  people  across 

YOUR  COMPANY  UP-TO-DATE  WITH 

A  MINIMUM  OF  HASSLE.  WE  SEND 

U  P  D  AT  ES  TO  YOU  AUTOM  AT  I  C  A  L  LY 

over  the  Internet,  so  ydu 

KNOW  YOU  HAVE  THE  LATEST  AND 

GREATEST.  No  WONDER  TVD  LIVES' 

ON  MORE  THAN  60  MILLION  COM¬ 
PUTERS  AROUND  THE  GLOBE. 


©1998  Network  Associates.  Inc. 
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Best-of-Breed  Meets  Integration. 

□  UR  LEADING  ANTIVIRUS  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY  IS  INTEGRATED  WITH  COM¬ 
MON  UPDATING,  ALERTING  AND 

REPORTING,  AND  IT’S  ALL  BACKED 

BY  AN  EMERGENCY  RESPONSE  TEAM 

THAT  RESPONDS  TO  NEW  VIRUSES 

WITH  “FOLLOW  THE  SUN”  COVERAGE 

FROM  1  1  SITES  ON  6  CONTINENTS. 


It’s  not  just  the  best  defense; 

IT’S  THE  BEST  OFFENSE,  TOO. 

^  Kill  Bugs  Dead. 

CALL  BOO-332-9966,  DEPT.  5549, 

for  our  White  Paper  on  multi¬ 
layered  DEFENSE,  OR  VISIT  US 

AT  WWW.NAI.COM.  THEN  GO  GET 

THE  BEST  IN  PEST  CONTROL,  WITH 

McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense. 
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McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense 


PGP  Total  Network  Security 


Sniffer  Total  Network  Visibility 


Magic  Total  Service  Desk 
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Who’s  watching  your  network 


HUMAN 
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—Mike  Me  Cool 

from  the  University  of  Illinois  who  worked  around  the  clock  fourth  quarter  of  1998,  Netscape  reported  an  encouraging 

to  launch  the  company’s  first  product  suite  in  a  mind-boggling  8  percent  growth  on  revenues  of  $  1 62  million,  and  its  enter- 

eight  months.  It’s  that  culture — as  much  as  products  or  strat-  prise  software  business  now  accounts  for  75  percent  of  earn- 

egy— that  will  determine  how  Netscape  fares  in  the  future.  ings.  Long  term,  the  company  has  a  good  shot  in  the  enter- 

Mike  McCool,  who’s  been 
with  the  company  almost  from 
the  beginning  and  who’s  one  of 
its  star  software  engineers,  is 
well  aware  of  the  draw  of  the 
company’s  culture.  McCool 
stays  at  Netscape  because  of 
the  bright,  motivated  people 
the  company  attracts.  At 
1  a.m.,  there’s  usually  someone 
there  to  bounce  ideas  around, 
talk  code,  discuss  a  problem. 

At  Netscape,  employees  oper¬ 
ate  on  some  sort  of  buzz,  even 
at  the  strangest  hours. 

Not  that  there  haven’t  been 
bumps  along  the  way.  Net¬ 
scape’s  attrition  rate  is  roughly 
20  percent,  according  to  Kandis 
Malefyt,  the  company’s  senior 
vice  president  of  people.  But 
Netscape  remains  one  of  the 
companies  defining  the  work¬ 
place  of  the  future:  fast,  furious, 
nimble  and  exciting.  In 
Speeding  the  Net:  The  Inside 
Story  of  Netscape  and  How  It 
Challenged  Microsoft  (Atlantic 
Monthly  Press,  1998),  authors 
Joshua  Quittner  and  Michelle 
Slatalla  suggest  that  Netscape’s 
speed  to  market  four  years  ago 
forever  changed  business  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  software  industry. 

In  just  one  year  after  its  1994 
inception,  Netscape  had  grown 
from  a  struggling  startup  to 
one  of  the  hottest  high-tech 
IPOs  of  the  decade.  After 
engaging  in  a  browser 

war  with  Microsoft, 

Netscape  had  to  enter 

new  markets  quickly.  A  year  ago,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  company  announced  its  intention 
to  become  a  presence  in  the  enterprise  and 
e-commerce  software  and  services  arena. 

The  strategy  seems  to  be  paying  off.  In  the 


True  believers:  (from  left) 
Tim  Kaiser,  Richard  Beal  and 
Tony  Lincoln  are  sold  on  how 
Netscape’s  relaxed  environ¬ 
ment  aids  productivity  and 
creativity. 
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_ |  prise  market  because  it  can  compete  well  on  price, 

performance  and  support,  says  Michael  Murphy, 
publisher  and  editor  in  chief  of  the  California  Technology 
Stock  Letter  in  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif.  And  equally  important, 
he  adds,  “They  really,  viscerally  understand  the  Net.” 

The  company’s  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  market 
forces — call  it  renaissance,  renewal  or,  in  dire  times,  recon- 


I  THOUGHT  WE  WERE  DOOMED 


BUT  THEN  THINGS  PANNED  OUT. 


NSTANTLY  SURPRISED  HOW  AT  TIMES 
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You  see  a  perfect  fit 


We  see  frame  relay 


Optimize  the  performance  of  your  applications  with  Frame  That  Fits  from  Sprint 

In  the  1998  annual  Data  Comm  Users’  Survey,  Sprint  was  rated  the  preferred  carrier  for 
frame  relay  services?  And  no  wonder.  With  Sprint  Frame  Relay  Service,  you  won’t  have  to 
force-fit  your  data  applications.  That’s  because  we’ve  revolutionized  frame  relay  with  different 
classes  of  service.  So  your  SNA  and  LAN  traffic  are  both  optimized,  for  performance  comparable 
to  private  line.  What’s  more,  we’ll  install,  monitor  and  maintain  your  network  to  smooth  the 
transition.  And  we  provide  industry-leading  performance  guarantees.  It’s  a  perfect  fit  that  works 
for  you.  Business  Runs  on  Data.  Data  Runs  on  Sprint^  www.sprint.com/data  T888-380-DATA 

Sprint 

We  help  your  business  do  more  business ® 

*  Data  Communications  Magazine,  August,  1998.  ©1998  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.R 
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struction — is  why  it’s  still  around  today.  And  it’s  an  ability 
that  companies  in  other  industries  would  do  well  to  emulate 
as  the  pace  of  business  change — and  the  need  to  adapt 
accordingly — pick  up.  McCool  himself  wonders  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  resilience.  “I’m  constantly  surprised  over  the  years 
how  at  times  I  thought  we  were  doomed  but  then  things 
panned  out,”  he  says. 

The  secrets  to  Netscape’s  survival  lie  in  its  corporate  cul¬ 
ture.  Unencumbered  by  rigid  schedules  and  policies,  employ¬ 
ees  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please  or  work  at  home  if 
they  like.  In  an  environment  where  everyone  is  encouraged  to 
contribute  and  have  a  voice,  a  sense  of  equality  is  per¬ 
vasive.  That  sense  is  evident  in  Netscape’s  cubicle  pol¬ 
icy  in  which  everyone — including  President  and  CEO 
Jim  Barksdale — works  in  one.  The  company’s  dress 
code  is  succinctly  explained  by  Barksdale  on  the  new 
hire  Web  page:  ‘You  must  come  to  work  dressed.’ 

The  company’s  environment  is  the  ultimate  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  casual,  open-door  culture,  which  keeps  its 
people  motivated  and — more  important,  say  com¬ 
pany  insiders — highly  productive. 

Netscape’s  permissive  culture  is  not  just  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  Silicon  Valley  excess.  More  than  ever,  how 
companies  treat  their  employees  will  ultimately 
affect  the  bottom  line.  “Retention  is  the  key  to  eco¬ 
nomic  success,”  observes  Jeffrey  Pfeffer,  a  professor 
of  organizational  behavior  at  Stanford  University’s 
graduate  school  of  business  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and 
author  of  The  Human  Equation:  Building  Profits 
by  Putting  People  First  (Harvard  Business  School 
Press,  1998).  Three  forces  heighten  a  focus  on  peo¬ 
ple:  the  growing  importance  of  knowledge  workers 
to  profits,  a  strong  economy  that  has  driven  down 
the  unemployment  rate  to  4.6  percent  and  the  boost 
in  demand  for  products  and  services  by  aging,  free- 
spending  baby  boomers.  The  battle  for  staff  is  espe¬ 
cially  bloody  in  Silicon  Valley,  where  the  rate  of  attri¬ 
tion  hovers  near  30  percent  by  some  estimates. 
Replacement  costs  can  run  as  high  as  two  to  seven 
times  an  employee’s  annual  salary,  according  to 
Roger  Herman,  a  workplace  consultant  and  CEO 
of  The  Herman  Group  Inc.  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 

For  their  part,  employees  today  are  after  more  than 
a  paycheck,  according  to  Herman.  Values  at  the  top 
of  the  list  include  meaningful  work,  independence, 
flexibility,  a  desire  to  learn  on  the  job  and  a  disdain 
for  corporate  hierarchies.  “There  is  less  emphasis  on 
pay  today  than  ever,”  affirms  Tim  Garmager,  princi¬ 
pal  and  national  practice  leader  for  the  Human 
Resources  Strategies  Group  at  Deloitte  &  Touche 
LLP  in  Chicago.  In  today’s  job  market,  employers 
need  to  look  closely  not  only  at  the  benefits  they  offer 
but  at  the  culture  they  engender. 


Power  to  the  People 

AT  NETSCAPE,  INDEPENDENCE  and  a  hands-off 
management  philosophy  are  cultural  hallmarks. 
“There  are  a  million  interesting  things  to  do  here,” 
says  Tony  Lincoln,  an  IS  systems  engineer  who  offi- 
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dally  joined  Netscape  in  early  1998  after 
a  two-and-a-half  year  stint  as  a  con¬ 
tractor  at  the  company.  “As  a  consul¬ 
tant,  I  always  felt  like  I  had  freedom, 
but  in  reality  I  have  more  freedom 
here,”  he  says.  Lincoln  echoes  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  many  Netscape  employees  who  say  the  company 
allows  them  to  direct  their  own  careers  and  try  new  things. 

Patrick  O’Hare  joined  the  company  in  June  1997  to  man¬ 
age  the  internal  human  resources  Web  site.  With  the  help  of 
another  HR  colleague,  he  redeveloped  the  site  from  scratch 


LEADERSHIP  MATTERS 

At  Netscape ,  the  key  to  keeping  employees 
lies  in  convincing  them  to  keep  the  faith 
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orkplace  strategists  talk  about  customized  employee 
contracts,  performance  pay,  equitable  bonuses  and 
other  financial  perks,  but  in  reality,  says  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.  Executive  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Administrative  Officer  Peter  Currie,  compensation  is  about 
number  four  on  the  priority  list.  One  of  the  top  retention 
drivers,  says  Currie,  is  faith  in  management.  That  faith  was 
tested  at  Netscape  after  the  company  laid  off  300  employees  in 
early  1 998.  In  the  first  few  months  after  the  layoffs,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  attrition  rate  saw  a  significant  increase,  according  to  Kandis 
Malefyt,  Netscape’s  senior  vice  president  of  people. 

To  quell  the  exodus,  management  answered  questions  from 
employees  in  the  weekly  electronic  newsletter  and  President 
and  CEO  Jim  Barksdale  held  an  “all-hands”  meeting — coined 
“Barksdale  Unplugged” — last  March  to  answer  touchy  questions 
from  the  staff  directly.  Tensions  were  palpably  high  at  the 
meeting.  When  someone  asked  if  Barksdale  planned  to  leave, 
he  responded  with  a  prompt,  monosyllabic  ‘No.’  When 
Barksdale  held  another  meeting  in  May  to  galvanize  the  troops, 
he  described  how  he  might  explain  to  his  baby  grandson  one 
day  what  it  was  like  working  at  Netscape  and  what  impact  the 
company  had  on  the  outside  world.  “When  someone  speaks 
from  the  heart  like  that,  I  think  it  has  a  crystallizing  effect,” 
Malefyt  says. 

Little  things  Netscape  did  after  the  layoffs — setting  up  a  cen¬ 
ter  on  campus  to  help  people  find  new  jobs  and  offering  transi¬ 
tion  workshops  for  those  who  remained — have  slowly  built  up 
the  level  of  trust  between  employees  and  the  company. 

And  where  there’s  trust,  dissent  is  tolerated.  The  company’s 
Bad  Attitude  internal  chat  group  is  a  place  where  employees 
go  to  vent  about  the  company.  Netscape  isn’t  all  about  self- 
congratulation,  and  that’s  a  good  thing  for  any  company  that 
has  to  reinvent  itself. 

-P.  Schneider 
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|  our  competition  must  be  behind 


Innovation. 

Creating 

new  solutions. 

But  more  than  that,  creating  a  new 
mindset.  An  entirely  new  way  of 
approaching  challenges.  And  a 
revolutionary  way  of  conquering 
them.  This  was  our  goal  when  we 
decided  to  create  a  network  like  no 
other.  A  network  that  would  give 
businesses  affordable  access  to 
crucial  data.  Anytime.  Anywhere. 
Data  previously  available  only  to  the 
Fortune  100.  From  a  database  of 
unprecedented  depth,  timeliness 
and  accuracy.  A  virtual  data  mart. 
Giving  businesses  the  power  to 
enhance  and  update  their 
customer  files  -  without  the  burden 
of  maintaining  or  storing  data.  The 
power  to  profile  and  create. 

Literally  on  the  fly.  But  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  power  to  understand. 

The  Acxiom  Data  Network. 

The  data  you  need.  When  you 
need  it.  Where  you  need  it. 

For  information,  call  1  -888-459-3282 
www.acxiom.com/adn 
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AND  LET  YOU  DO  THE  ACTING. 

—  Patrick  O’Hare 


in  two  months.  Today  the  site  is  a  full-fledged  benefits,  edu¬ 
cation  and  career  management  tool  that — with  20,000  user 
sessions  a  month — is  Netscape’s  biggest  internal  site.  When 
O’Hare  wants  to  make  changes  to  a  page,  he  doesn’t  need 
anyone’s  approval  upfront.  And  when  his  daughter  recently 
became  ill,  no  one  blinked  an  eye  as  he  cut  back  on  his  work 
hours.  “A  company’s  responsibility  is  to  provide  you  with 
the  stage  and  the  props  and  let  you  do  the  acting,”  O’Hare 


reflects.  “The  tether  is  so  loose  on  me  here — it’s  a 
wonderful  environment  to  have.” 

O’Hare  believes  that  Netscape’s  relaxed  work  environ¬ 
ment  drives  up  productivity  and  creativity.  Because  there 
aren’t  layers  of  management  and  policies  to  work  through, 
Netscape  can  “turn  out  products  in  a  month,”  he  says. 
“There  is  a  high  degree  of  trust  here,”  says  Richard  Beal, 


Netscape’s  vice  president  of  IS  busi 
ness  applications.  While  that  trust 
translates  into  a  lack  of  bureau-  <* 
cracy,  it  nevertheless  comes  with  ^ 
certain  expectations.  Employees  are  * 
accountable  for  their  decisions  and 
must  be  prepared  to  back  them  up  with  sound  reasoning 
later  in  team  meetings. 

McCool  says  he  is  at  once  flat¬ 
tered  and  uneasy  about  the 
responsibility.  “The  decisions  I 
was  making  today  and  yesterday 
will  have  a  long-term  impact  on 
the  client  software,”  he  reflects. 
Not  everyone  is  comfortable 
with  self-direction,  and  man¬ 
agers  must  consider  that  when 
interviewing  job  candidates 
who  may  have  the  skills  but  not 
necessarily  the  right  mind-set. 
Explains  O’Hare,  “For  some 
people,  it’s  too  chaotic.” 

Job  Renewal 

JUST  AS  IMPORTANT  as  giving 
employees  autonomy  is  helping 
them  find  new  roles  and  chal¬ 
lenges  within  the  company. 
Beal  oversees  Netscape’s  85- 
member  IS  business  applica¬ 
tions  organization,  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  he  proudly  says  has 
one  of  the  lowest  turnover  rates 
at  the  company.  Because  IS 
plays  the  dual  role  of  providing 
services  to  the  business  and 
testing  new  products  before 
they  go  out  the  door,  IS  work¬ 
ers  feel  they  have  a  big  stake  in 
the  company’s  success.  That 
stake  translates  into  loyalty  for 
Pamela  Baer,  an  IS  applications 
manager.  Baer,  who  says  she 
gets  a  couple  of  calls  from  recruiters 
a  week,  stays  at  Netscape  because  she 
continually  works  on  exciting  projects. 

Learning  is  also  a  tenet  of  Netscape’s  culture.  While  the 
company  offers  a  full  range  of  training  options,  including  an 
annual  $6,000  tuition  reimbursement,  employees  value  the 
opportunity  to  expand  their  skills  while  on  the  job.  Tim  Kaiser, 
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“speak  from  the  heart.” 


A  COMPANY’S  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  TO  PROVIDE 


YOU  WITH  THE  STAGE  AND  THE  PROPS 
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MANAGERS  REALLY  TRY  TO  KEEP  US  INFORMED 
SO  WE  FEEL  LIKE  WE’RE  INVOLVED 

WITH  THE  WHOLE  COMPANY. 
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a  software  engineer  and  project  leader,  came  to  Netscape 
because  of  its  reputation  for  state-of-the-art  technology.  In  his 
first  year,  Kaiser  worked  on  four  different  projects. 

Beal  is  a  believer  in  letting  his  staff  move  around — 
whether  it’s  to  a  new  project  they’re  fired  up  about  or  to 
another  position  in  the  department.  During  a  two-month 
period  last  summer,  10  percent  of  his  staff  changed  jobs,  and 
direct  experience  often  isn’t  a  requirement  for  a  new  assign¬ 
ment.  One  of  Beal’s  engineers  requested  and  was  granted  a 
transfer  to  a  team  working  to  build  business  applications 
with  a  product  he  knew  nothing  about. 

Keeping  projects  afloat  in  this  environment  is  a  challenge, 
but  Beal,  an  IS  veteran  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  NEC  Corp. 
and  several  other  high-tech  companies,  says  most  organiza¬ 
tions  lose  employees  because  they  don’t  give  them  enough 
opportunities  to  try  new  things,  take  risks  and  make  mis¬ 
takes.  “People  stay  here  because  they  have  space  to  oper¬ 
ate,”  he  says.  At  the  same  time,  Netscape  recognizes  that 
some  experiments  fail  and  therefore  doesn’t  punish  employ¬ 
ees  for  ideas  that  don’t  pan  out,  according  to  Beal. 

Netscape’s  managers  are  aware  of  the  vast  choices  employ¬ 
ees  have  in  the  area.  As  a  result,  they  are  proactive  in  helping 
people  identify  new  career  paths  inside  the  company.  To  help 
employees  understand  what’s  going  in  other  departments, 
Netscape  holds  quarterly  “all-hands”  meetings  where  senior 
managers  talk  to  the  entire  staff  about  strategy  and  direction. 
Product  development  groups  also  hold  open  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  to  share  the  status  of  products  or  a  new  technology.  All 
these  efforts  are  designed  to  foster  a  sense  of  community. 
“They  really  try  to  keep  us  informed  so  we  feel  like  we’re 
involved  with  the  whole  company,”  Kaiser  says. 

Rethinking  Rewards 

PROVIDING  EMPLOYEES  WITH  lots  of  services  onsite 
is  perceived  by  some  as  a  tactic  to  encourage  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  more,  yet  Beal  insists  that  isn’t  the 
case  at  Netscape.  “The  message  is  more  that  the 
company  cares  about  you,”  he  says.  Aside  from  the 
standard  package  of  health  and  vision  benefits, 
Netscape  has  a  program  called  Total  Health  and  Productivity 
that  aims  to  help  eliminate  some  of  the  mundane  hassles  of 
life.  Thanks  to  San  Francisco-based  services  provider 
LesConcierges  Inc.,  employees  can  drop  off  dry  cleaning,  hit 
the  ATM  machine,  get  an  oil  change,  see  a  dentist  or  have  a 
massage — without  leaving  campus.  LesConcierges  also  helps 
with  any  number  of  personal  affairs  such  as  planning  a  trip 
or  ordering  gifts.  Parents  can  leave  “moderately  sick”  chil¬ 
dren  at  a  nurse-attended  child  care  facility  near  the  campus 
for  $10  a  day. 

While  long  hours  in  Silicon  Valley  are  the  norm  rather 
than  the  exception,  time  off  is  becoming  a  coveted  form  of 


indirect  pay.  After  four  years  of  full-time  employment, 
Netscape  employees  are  eligible  for  a  six-week  paid  sabbat¬ 
ical.  Managers  like  Beal  who  are  concerned  about  the  com¬ 
mon  problem  of  self-imposed  burnout  have  to  constantly 
remind  overachievers  (there  are  a  lot  of  them  at  Netscape, 
he  says)  that  vacations  are  a  good  thing. 

“Netscape  has  made  a  concerted  effort  not  to  be  a  sweat¬ 
shop,”  McCool  says.  After  working  himself  to  the  bone  on 
a  project  last  year,  McCool  asked  for  a  few  months  off.  The 
company  gave  it  gladly  and  helped  him  find  a  new  position 
in  the  company  upon  his  return.  The  company,  he  says,  was 
“willing  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  make  sure  I  was  happy.” 

But  let’s  get  real.  To  keep  skilled  workers,  companies  will 
have  to  keep  up  with  constantly  evolving  compensation 
trends.  Incentive  pay  is  becoming  widespread  for  employees 
at  all  levels,  not  just  top  management.  At  Netscape,  employ¬ 
ees  can  earn  bonuses  based  on  individual  or  group  perfor¬ 
mance,  such  as  meeting  new  product  ship  dates.  For  senior 
executives,  incentive  pay  programs  run  the  gamut  from  1  per¬ 
cent  to  30  percent  of  annual  salaries.  In  addition,  a  corpo¬ 
ratewide  bonus  is  paid  out  annually  based  on  revenues  per 
employee  and  customer  satisfaction  figures.  All  employees 
can  earn  raises  during  their  annual  reviews,  provided  they’ve 
been  with  the  company  for  at  least  six  months,  and  they  may 
qualify  for  spot  bonuses  at  their  manager’s  discretion. 

Change  Is  Good 

BEYOND  ALL  THE  PERKS — pets,  bonuses,  sabbaticals,  flex¬ 
ible  schedules — a  top  reason  employees  give  for  sticking 
around  is  the  opportunity  to  work  with  really  smart  people. 


to  offer.  Even  with  the  recent  deal  with  AOL, 
Netscape  must  reestablish  confidence  after  a  dis¬ 
appointing  two  years  on  Wall  Street  and  losses 
of  $88  million  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1997. 
Yet  even  in  times  of  turmoil,  Netscape  isn’t 
reverting  to  restrictive  management  practices.  And 
in  that  respect,  the  company  may  be  on  to  something. 

A  renaissance  company  is  one  that  thrives  on  change  and 
invention  and  gives  its  people  the  chance  to  be  part  of  a  big¬ 
ger  mission  than  punching  the  clock.  Talented  workers  need 
motivation — bolstered  by  a  feeling  of  team  spirit  and  a  sense 
of  contributing — to  get  through  the  rough  times.  McCool 
hesitates  to  predict  what  the  future  will  hold  for  Netscape. 
But  in  20  years,  he  imagines  what  the  company’s  legacy 
could  be.  “I’d  like  to  think  that  Netscape  is  the  company 
that  helped  open  the  doors  to  the  Internet  and  made  it  fun 
to  surf  the  Web.”  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
pschneider@cio.com. 
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Motorola  founders  Paul  (left)  and  Joseph  Galvin  in  1 930,  in  front  of  the  company’s  first  factory  in 
Chicago.  Motorola  leverages  its  history  of  continual  renewal  in  the  high-tech  present. 
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A  SENSE  OF 

WHO 

YOU  ARE 


As  the  pace  of  technological  and  corporate  change 
accelerates,  one  thing  stays  the  same:  the  past. 
And  when  you’re  strategizing  your  company’s  future, 
that’s  an  excellent  place  to  start. 
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BY  TOM  FIELD 


Motorola  inc.  pioneered  television  manufac- 
turing  in  the  1940s.  By  the  late  1950s,  when  more 
than  half  of  all  U.S.  households  owned  at  least  one 
set,  TV  sales  accounted  for  a  major  portion  of  the  Schaum¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  manufacturer’s  revenue. 

But  by  the  mid-60s,  Motorola’s  then-president  Bob  Galvin, 
son  of  company  founder  Paul  Galvin,  could  see  that  the  televi¬ 
sion  marketplace  was  saturated,  demand  was  leveling  off  and 
Japanese  competitors  were  increasingly  dominating  the  busi¬ 
ness.  No  question,  Motorola’s  TV  business  was  still  profitable, 
but  Galvin  could  foresee  a  day  when  that  might  no  longer  be 
the  case.  It  was,  he  thought,  time  to  explore  new  markets. 

In  the  1970s,  Motorola  shipped  its  last  TV.  In  fact,  it  walked 
away  from  the  consumer  electronics  business  entirely. 
The  company’s  resources  were  redeployed  to  develop  new, 


READER  ROI 

Organic  companies  learn  from 
history.  They  know  who  they 
are,  where  they’ve  been  and 
what  successes  and  failures 
they’ve  met  with  along  the  way. 
This  story  will  show 

►  How  companies  can  profit  from 
studying  their  history 

►  Why  history  lessons  are 
relevant  to  new  ventures 

►  What  CIOs  can  do  to 
preserve  and  leverage  their 
company’s  history 
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high-tech  commercial,  industrial  and 
government  products  ranging  from  cel¬ 
lular  telephones  to  space  satellites, 
which  fueled  Motorola’s  global  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  ’80s  and  ’90s. 

Today  at  Motorola,  TV  manufac¬ 
turing  is  history.  But  the  lessons  learned 
from  that  experience  continue  to  be 
drilled  into  the  heads  of  new  recruits  at 
the  company’s  Motorola  University 
training  facility.  What’s  the  lesson? 
Continual  renewal.  This  recurring 


theme  in  the  company’s  history  is  now 
a  core  value.  Today’s  senior  executives 
want  succeeding  generations  to  under¬ 
stand  that  Motorola’s  history  teaches 
that  sometimes  the  critical  decision  is 
not  when  to  get  into  a  market  but  when 
to  get  out. 

The  television  story  is  just  one  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  Motorola  leverages  its  his¬ 
tory  to  inculcate  its  core  values  in  its  new 
employees,  and  Motorola  is  but  one  of 
many  businesses  to  have  discovered  the 
value  of  preserving  and  teaching  their 
business  histories.  By  maintaining 
archives,  establishing  museums  and 
compiling  corporate  histories,  executives 
find  not  just  that  they  can  share  lessons 
learned  from  the  past  but  that  they  can 
profit  by  using  history  to 

■  Market  the  brand.  Walk  into 
Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  first  thing  you  see  is  a 
wall  display  of  jeans,  past  and  present. 
When  it  comes  to  boasting  of  its  history, 
Levi  Strauss  is  like  a  grandmother  with 
baby  pictures.  And  if  customers  can’t 
trust  grandma,  who  can  they  trust? 

■  Transfer  knowledge.  Today, 
business  is  like  baseball:  Loyalty  to  the 
team  is  out;  free  agency  is  in.  To  bring 
newcomers  up  to  speed  on  core  values 
and  past  experiences,  to  teach  them 
what  has  worked  and  what  hasn’t, 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  the  San  Francisco 
bank  that  started  out  as  a  stagecoach 
company  in  1852,  teaches  its  corporate 


history  to  each  new  employee. 

■  Avoid  past  mistakes.  Compan 
ies  like  Motorola  preserve  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  historic  details  of 
specific  projects  or  busi¬ 
ness  ventures,  such  as 
television  manufac¬ 
turing,  so  today’s 
employees  can  apply 
the  lessons  learned  in 
today’s — and  tomorrow’s — ventures. 

At  Motorola,  this  corporate  history  is 
preserved  by  a  full-time  staff  of 
six,  which  maintains  both  a 
museum  and  archives.  The 
museum,  opened  to  the  public 
in  1991,  offers  exhibits  and 
time  lines  of  Motorola’s  diverse 
products.  The  archives,  avail¬ 
able  mainly  to  Motorola  exec¬ 
utives  and  researchers,  include 
business  documents,  annual 
reports,  employee  communi¬ 
cations  and  product  information  used 
regularly  by  today’s  execs  for  marketing, 
patent  protection  and — most  impor¬ 
tant — to  educate  new  employees. 

“We  really  don’t  maintain  this  mate¬ 
rial  for  sentimental  reasons,”  says 


Sharon  Darling,  director  of  the  Motor¬ 
ola  Museum  of  Electronics.  “We’re  in 
the  competitive  high-tech  business. 
Turnover  is  swift;  memories  are 
short.  This  information  needs  to 
be  shared  on  an  ongoing  basis 
with  the  people  we  bring  in.  They 
need  to  know  about  how  we  value 
creativity,  our  ability  to  shift  focus 
from  one  business  to  another.  They 
need  to  see  the  consistent  themes.  They 
need  to  know  what  other  people  did 
before  them,  and  why  they  did  it.” 

Still,  devoting  corporate  resources  to 
historic  preservation  can  be  a  tough  sell 
to  business  executives  who  think  vision 
is  what  they  imagine  they  can  see  down 
the  road.  “The  word  ‘history’  carries  a 
lot  of  baggage,”  says  George  Roth,  a 
researcher  at  MIT’s  Center  for  Organ¬ 
izational  Learning  and  cofounder  of 
Reflection  Learning  Associates,  a 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  consultancy 
that  writes  business  histories  for  com¬ 
panies.  “Businesspeople  are  so  action- 
oriented,”  says  Roth,  “that  reflection 
and  learning  often  aren’t  valued.  Per¬ 
formance  is  all  that’s  valued.” 

To  counter  skeptics,  many  historians 


FOUR  EASY  STEPS  FOR 
TACKLING  BUSINESS  HISTORY 

Intimidated  by  the  prospect  of  putting  your  company’s  entire  business 
history  in  perspective?  Here  are  some  startup  tips  shared  by  business 
historians  and  corporate  archivists: 

Be  prepared.  Business  history  isn’t  just  an  antiquarian  exercise;  it 
requires  as  much  strategy  and  tactics  as  any  business  move.  First,  determine 
what  elements  of  its  history  are  important  to  your  business.  Otherwise, 
you’re  on  a  fishing  expedition — and  a  doomed  one  at  that. 

Be  thorough.  Records  management  is  the  key  to  successful  archiving. 
Start  with  your  company’s  annual  reports,  which  account  for  the  major 
year-to-year  decisions.  Then  ensure  access  to  whatever  documents  detail 
key  hirings,  acquisitions  and  decisions. 

Be  professional.  This  isn’t  a  job  for  amateurs.  True  archival  research  is 
as  much  science  as  art,  and  it  requires  training  and  experience  to  do  it  right. 
If  you  don’t  have  the  skills  on  staff,  outsource  the  work. 

Be  accessible.  History  isn’t  any  good  if  it’s  kept  a  secret.  To  maximize 
the  benefits  you  gain  from  your  company’s  legacy,  establish  either  a  physical 
or  a  digital  archives  center  that  executives  can  search.  Also,  put  together 
exhibits  that  show  how  past  projects  succeeded  or  failed.  Don’t  assume 
that  people  will  draw  these  conclusions  by  themselves. 

-I  Field 


QUESTION 

What  is  the  only  extant  company 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  original 
Dow  Jones  30  Industrials  in  1896? 
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The  network  revolution  is  here.  Who  do  you  want  on  your  side? 


HUDSON'S  BAY  CO. 


A  Return  to  Roots 

If  history  teaches  us  anything,  it’s 
that  prices  rise,  empires  fall  and 
enterprises  tend  to  be  short-lived. 
In  fact,  in  a  recent  study  of  long- 
lived  companies  and  what  makes 
them  tick,  Arie  de  Geus,  author 
of  The  Living  Company  (see 
“Recommended  Reading,”  Page 
30),  sets  the  average  corporate  life 


(Left)  The  first  page  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  Charter,  May  2,  1 670,  and  a  portrait  of  HBC  Chief 
Trader  George  Barnston  in  1 846.  HBC’s  history  is  today  the  company’s  greatest  asset. 
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fur-trading  operation  near  Canada’s 
northeastern  inland  sea.  Over  the  next 
two  centuries,  HBC  became  an  integral 
part  of  North  American  history,  lead¬ 
ing  exploration  and  settlement  of 
Canada’s  vast  western  provinces.  The 
company  also  became  world  renowned 
for  its  fur  trade  and  its  famous  HBC 
Point  Blankets,  the  ones  with  the  col¬ 
orful  stripes  on  the  ends. 

Yet  in  the  early-  to  mid-20th  century, 
HBC  moved  away  from  its  past.  As  the 
company  grew  to  become  Canada’s 
largest  retail  outfit,  it  gobbled  up  such 
large  Canadian  competitors  as  Zellers 
and  Simpsons  and  expanded  into  new 
businesses,  including  real  estate  and  oil. 
But  then  came  the  recession  of  1981, 
forcing  HBC  to  divest  unprofitable 
assets.  Among  the  casualties  was  its 
Northern  Stores  Division  with  its  his¬ 
toric  ties  to  a  fur  trade  that  had  become 
increasingly  unpopular  in  an  era  of 


cite  the  well-traveled  George  Santayana 
quote,  “Those  who  cannot  remember 
the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it.” 
But  Philip  Cantelon,  president  and 
CEO  of  History  Associates  Inc.,  a 
Rockville,  Md.,  consultancy,  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  spin  on  the  old  line.  Once, 
while  preparing  a  presentation 
on  business  history,  Cantelon 
found  that  his  secretary  had 
made  a  typo  transcribing  the 
quote.  Instead  of  “repeat,”  O  n 
she  typed  “repent.” 

Cantelon  began  to  correct  the  error 
but  then  stopped.  “I  liked  the  word 
repent,”  he  said.  “It’s  only  one  letter  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  it  makes  a  world  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  meaning.”  Cantelon  ran  with 
“repent,”  and  he’s  been  running  with  it 
ever  since.  It’s  now  the  key  point  he  tries 
to  hammer  home:  If  you  don’t  heed  the 
lessons  of  your  corporate  past,  then  you 
surely  will  pay  the  price  in  the  future.  If 
you  have  a  future. 


span  at  less  than  50  years.  But  the  com¬ 
panies  that  do  beat  the  odds — the 
DuPonts  and  the  General  Electrics — 
share  both  an  appreciation  of  their 
legacies  and  a  willingness  to  change 
with  the  times.  The  two 
are  not  incompatible. 
Indeed,  the  history  of 
long-lived  companies  is 
almost  always  a  story  of 
change.  These  industrial 
Methuselahs  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  their  sense  of  corporate 
identity  but  not  to  the  way  they’ve 
always  done  things. 

Yet  sometimes  even  the  longest-lived 
companies  don’t  fully  appreciate  their 
legacy  until  they  stray  from  it.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Canada’s  Hudson’s 
Bay  Co. 

Established  in  1670  by  a  royal  char¬ 
ter  from  England’s  King  Charles  II, 
Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  (HBC)  began  as  a 
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What,  exactly,  is  the  best  way  to 

share 

a  thought  ? 


Do  you  post  it  on  your  Intranet?  Or  do  you  say  it  on  the  Internet?  Should  you  e-mail  it?  Or  fax  it?  With  so  many  ways  to  connect,  you  need  the 
help  of  a  company  that  can  help  you  unify  them  all  -  Nortel  Networks™  A  company  whose  solutions  are  at  the  heart  of  mission  critical 
networks  -  ranging  from  the  world’s  largest  capital  markets,  to  the  world's  busiest  call  centers.  We’ve  even  connected  entire  countries  through 
advanced  wireless  networks.  For  a  few  thoughts  on  how  you  can  unify  your  networks,  call  us  at  1-800-4NORTEL,  or  visit  us  at  www.nortelnetworks.com. 

NS2RTEL 

NETWORKS 

How  the  world  shares  ideas. 


Nortel  Networks,  the  Nortel  Networks  logo  and  How  the  world  shares  ideas  are  trademarks  of  Northern  Telecom  Limited.  ©1998  Northern  Telecom  Limited.  All  rights  reserved. 
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heightened  sensitivity  to  animal  rights. 

At  that  point,  says  Judith  Hudson 
Beattie  (no  relation  to  Henry  Hudson), 
keeper  of  the  HBC  archives,  executives 
lost  touch  with  the  company’s  history. 
“It  was  very  hard  to  get  [HBC  execu¬ 
tives]  to  pay  much  attention  to  our 
archives,”  Beattie  says.  “I  think 
they  thought  the  history  made 
them  look  dated.” 

What  they  didn’t  understand,  of 
course,  was  that  the  archives  were 
one  of  HBC’s  greatest  assets. 
Originally  amassed  in  England  in 
the  1920s  for  a  250th  anniversary 
book  that  never  materialized,  the 
HBC  archives  consist  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  maps,  drawings  and  other 
documents  dating  back  to  the 
1600s.  In  1994  HBC  donated  both  the 
archives  and  a  Winnipeg-based  HBC 
museum  to  the  province  of  Manitoba. 
Today  the  archives,  appraised  at  $60 
million,  are  managed  by  a  full-time  staff 
of  13  and  consist  of  roughly  1 1,000 
maps  and  drawings,  5,000  books  and 
pamphlets,  150,000  photographs,  800 
works  of  art  and  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
business  records. 

In  recent  years,  Beattie  says,  HBC 
executives  have  learned  to  look  to  their 
past.  And  as  the  company  has  returned 
to  its  roots,  so  has  it  returned  to  pros¬ 
perity.  In  its  most  recent  earnings  report, 
HBC  claimed  nearly  a  10  percent  growth 
in  sales  and  revenues  over  the  same 
period  in  1997,  purchasing  Kmart 
Canada  along  the  way. 

The  company’s  aversion  to  history  is 
history.  Historic  images  now  appear  in 
advertisements.  A  large  portion  of 
HBC’s  Web  site  (www.bbc.com)  is 
devoted  to  detailing  HBC’s  past — the 
high  points  and  the  low.  HBC  execu¬ 
tives  also  have  taken  new  steps  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  archives,  Judith  Beattie 
says.  Earlier  this  year,  the  company 
hired  its  first  records  manager  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  archives  with  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  documents.  “It  had  been  very  dif¬ 
ficult  previously  to  get  a  steady  flow  of 
documents  from  the  company,”  Beat- 
tie  says.  “We  had  better  records  for  the 
1880s  than  we  did  for  the  1980s.” 

In  November  HBC  brought  its  legacy 
to  market  with  the  opening  of  its  first 
Outfitters  store — a  retail  outlet  that  sells 
clothing,  equipment  and  collectibles  that 
represent  HBC’s  heritage.  The  store,  fea¬ 


turing  indoor  waterfalls  and  working 
fireplaces,  evokes  Canada’s  frontier  past. 
In  announcing  the  opening  of  the 
Outfitters  store,  HBC  CEO  Bill  Fields 
paid  more  than  passing  tribute  to  the 
328-year-old  company’s  legacy.  “Many 
retailers  have  opened  stores,  but  only 


QUESTION 

What  company  started  out  as  a  stagecoach 
operator  in  1852  but  today  is  recognized 
as  a  pioneer  in  Internet  banking? 
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one  has  opened  a  country,”  Fields  said 
in  his  announcement.  “While  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  Outfitters  is  inspired  by  our 
past,  it  is  driven  by  the  future...” — and 
the  realization  that  yesterday  is  HBC’s 
most  valuable  commodity. 

AIRTOUCH 

Keeping  in  Touch 

Even  a  startup — a  company  without  a 
storied  past — can  benefit  from  tracking 
its  own  history-in-the-making.  By 
recording  key  decisions  and  capturing 
pivotal  events  as  they  occur,  these  busi¬ 
nesses  can  show  investors,  customers 
and  succeeding  generations  just  what 
opportunity  their  founders  saw,  what 
niche  they  filled  and  what  opposition 
they  encountered. 

AirTouch  Communications  Inc.,  a 
San  Francisco-based  wireless  commu¬ 
nications  provider,  doesn’t  have  a  lot 
of  history,  but  it  sure  profits  from  what 
it  does  have. 

The  company  began  14  years 
ago  as  a  unit  of  telecom¬ 
munications  giant  Pacific 
Telesis,  which,  on  the  eve 
of  the  1984  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Games,  foresaw  a 
market  for  cellular  telephones. 
Beginning  with  a  core  market  of  several 
thousand  customers  in  greater  Los 
Angeles,  AirTouch  has  grown  into  a 
veritable  giant,  offering  cellular  tele¬ 
phone,  paging  and  other  personal  com¬ 
munications  services  to  millions  of  cus¬ 
tomers  worldwide. 

AirTouch  evolved  into  a  publicly 


traded  business  (it  spun  off  from  PacTel 
in  1994),  employing  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  around  the  world.  And  in  a  com¬ 
pany  where  the  age  of  the  average 
employee  is  32,  AirTouch  executives  use 
the  company’s  short  history  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  newcomers  just  how  quickly  a 
young  business  can  take  advantage 
of  emerging  opportunities.  This 
approach  is  in  line  with  founder/ 
CEO  Sam  Ginn’s  stated  objective 
to  differentiate  AirTouch  from 
AT&T  and  other  telecom  giants. 
“We  want  to  position  ourselves  as 
the  open,  friendly,  easy-to-do- 
business-with,  young  and  aggres¬ 
sive  [company],”  Ginn  recently 
told  The  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution.  “You  call  AirTouch, 
they  respond.” 

Tracey  Panek,  a  trained  historian  pre¬ 
viously  employed  by  the  California  State 
Archives,  is  AirTouch’s  corporate 
archivist.  She  was  hired  in  1995  by 
Ginn,  who  always  envisioned  AirTouch 
as  a  company  whose  story  people  would 
want  to  hear.  “He  saw  that  AirTouch  as 
a  company  was  going  somewhere  and 
that  the  history  needs  to  be  captured  and 
shared  [with  new  employees  and  cus¬ 
tomers],”  Panek  says. 

So  far,  Panek  has  amassed  a  2,000- 
entry  archival  database  accessible  to 
employees,  and  she  regularly  collects 
key  documents  and  memorabilia  from 
AirTouch  executives  to  add  to  the  col¬ 
lection.  Panek’s  archival  work  was 
shared  companywide  in  1997  at  a  “Vis¬ 
ion,  Mission  and  Value  Summit”  in 
which  employees  came  together  to  plot 
company  strategy.  A  historic  exhibit 
was  put  together  showing  a  time  line  of 
key  events  in  AirTouch  history. 

“This  display  was  used  as 
an  integral  part  of  making 
decisions  about  where  we 
wanted  to  go,”  says  Panek. 
“People  really  liked  to 
focus  on  the  developments 
and  accomplishments  of  the 
company.  It  helped  them  realize  that  the 
company  didn’t  start  where  it  is  today.” 

Air  Touch  also  created  a  special  doc¬ 
umentary  video,  Made  in  California,  to 
educate  new  employees  about  the  com¬ 
pany.  Jonathan  Marshall,  a  new  recruit 
who  joined  AirTouch’s  public  relations 
staff  earlier  this  year,  says  the  video 
helped  him  develop  a  sense  of  the  com- 
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HONGKONG  TELECOM'S 


market  was  recently  deregulated.  Hungry  competitors  were  trying 
to  muscle  in.  What  could  they  do  to  stay  innovative  and  maintain  their  valuable  customers?  Bolster 
loyalty  immediately  with  an  online  customer  service  system.  We  helped  to  enhance  Hongkong  Telecom's 
number  one  partners  program  which,  among  other  things,  converted  paper  billing  into  an  online 
system  enabling  customers  to  view  usage  activity  most  any  way  they  wish  (far  more  convenient  for 
customers  of  Hongkong  Telecom).  What  made  it  possible?  Netscape  Application  Server  software.  Today, 
there's  no  telling  what  business  will  break  away  from  the  competition  with  a  Netscape  solution. 
Learn  more  with  a  free  information  packet — call  800-957-9673  or  visit  home.netscape.com/breakaway 
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pany’s  identity  and  mission.  “It  gives  a 
sense  of  rootedness,  which  can  be  quite 
important,”  Marshall  says.  “For  a 
company  that  wants  to  attract  and 
retain  employees  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,  giving  them  a  sense  of  rootedness 
does  create  an  advantage.” 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  film, 
Marshall  says,  is  30-year-old  footage  of 
an  AT&T  lineman,  reminding  everyone 
that  that  was  once  Sam  Ginn.  “For 
people  used  to  seeing  Sam 
Ginn  as  this  distinguished 
corporate  CEO,  this 
film  gives  them  a 
sense  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  qualities  he 
brings  to  bear  as 
CEO  today,”  Mar¬ 
shall  says.  And  underlying  this  image, 
of  course,  is  the  message  that  those  who 
toil  on  the  front  lines  today  may  be  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  boardroom  tomorrow. 

Made  in  California  has  aired  on 
CNBC  and  on  United  Airlines  flights, 
helping  AirTouch  develop  brand  recog¬ 
nition  with  potential  customers  and 
employees.  “It  distinguishes  us,”  Tracey 
Panek  says  of  the  film.  “It  shows  we  do 
have  a  vision  of  the  future,  but  we  also 
understand  the  history  that  brought 
us  here.” 

The  CIO’s  Opportunity 

The  Information  Age  has  thrown 
Motorola’s  historians  for  a  loop. 

In  the  old  days,  archivists  had 
memos  and  correspondence.  But  those 
days  are  gone.  “There  are  no  memos, 
no  correspondence  anymore,”  Sharon 
Darling  says.  “People  don’t  even  write 
letters  anymore.  We’re  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  docu¬ 
menting  a  digital  world.” 
Motorola’s  historians  haven’t 
yet  figured  out  how  to  over¬ 
come  that  obstacle,  but  Darling 
is  hopeful  that  the  company’s 
newly  appointed  corporate 
CIO,  Leslie  Shroyer,  will  help 
the  company  come  up  with  a 
solution. 

To  this  point,  few  if  any  CIOs 
anywhere  have  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  business  history.  The  task — 
if  performed  at  all — has  been  relegated 
to  corporate  archivists  or  to  outside  con¬ 
sultants.  But  as  key  business  decisions 
increasingly  are  made  and  communi- 
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AirTouch  Communications’  corporate  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco.  As  the  1 4-yeai^old  company  grew,  it  saw  the  history 
of  its  success  as  a  tool  to  ensure  the  success  of  its  future. 


cated  electronically,  the  CIO  can  play  a 
powerful  role  in  how  future  business  his¬ 
tories  are  written  and  leveraged. 

“The  CIO  role  is  the  crucial  role  in 
the  corporation,”  according  to  Phil 
Cantelon  of  Flistory  Associates.  “No 


QUESTION 

What  name  is  shared  by  both  a  famous  anthro 
pologist  and  sociologist  and  an  unrelated 
Bavarian  immigrant  who  founded  one  of 
Americas  most  storied  apparel  manufacturers? 
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one  else  knows  how  to  store  and  gain 
access  to  the  new  electronic  records  that 
are  so  critical  to  understanding  the 
operations,  administration  and  policies 
of  a  corporation.” 


At  Motorola,  for  instance,  archivist 
Mary  Edith  Arnold  is  trying  to  digitize 
the  company’s  archives  so  that  select 
information  can  be  “pushed”  onto  the 
desktops  of  employees  who  might  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  knowledge.  But  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  Arnold  needs  IS  help  to 
develop  a  system  that  will  send 
the  right  information  to  the  right 
people. 

If  CIOs  rise  to  the  challenge,  they 
can  become  what  Cantelon  calls 
the  “keepers  of  corporate  history,” 
providing  valuable  data  and  deci¬ 
sion  support  for  their  colleagues.  If 
they  back  away  from  the  task,  then 
it’s  back  to  Santayana.  Except  that 
companies  might  not  just  “repeat” 
or  “repent”  if  they  fail  to  learn 
from  history;  they  just  might  become 
history. 


Senior  Writer  Tom  Field  can  be  reached 
i3ttfield@cio.com. 
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BUT  WE  IMPROVE  THE  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  20,000  COMPANIES  THAT  DO 


For  over  two  decades,  Kronos  time  and  labor  management  solutions  have  helped 

enterprises  optimize  labor  resources  and 
employee  productivity.  Our  systems  help  to 
manage  over  18  million  employees  worldwide 
by  providing  decision  makers  with  critical  time 
and  activity  information.  Benefit  from  our 
expertise  today.  Call  1-800-225-1561,  ext.  8111, 
or  visit  our  website. 

THE  TIME  Sc  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  EXPERTS 

©1998,  Kronos  Incorporated.  Kronos  and  the  Kronos  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Kronos  Incorporated. 
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At  the  verge  of  the  2 1  st  century, 
companies  must  leverage  the  enormous 
opportunities  continually  created  by 
technological  advancements  to  better 
meet  the  intense  demands  of  complex 
information  networks,  an  increasingly 
dynamic  global  economy  and  the 
never-satisfied  customer.  In  effect,  the 
channels  of  information  distribution  and 
the  ways  companies  have  customarily 
added  value  and  organized  their  work 
have  been  deeply  impacted  by  IT. 

Using  a  combination  of  case  studies  and 
interactive  lectures,  we  will  learn  how 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International,  a  $2 
billion  corporation 
and  the  world's 
leading  developer, 
producer  and  supplier 
of  seeds,  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  new  research 
technology  and 
production  methods 
through  substantial  IT  investments  and 
marketing  approaches  across  its  3 1 
worldwide  locations.  We  will  also 
examine  how  Amazon.com  continuously 
enriches  its  on-line  retailing  and 
services  organization  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  its  3  million  active  users  in 
over  160  countries. 


"CIOs  must  focus 
on  integrating 
business  strategy 
or  changing  it 
based  on  technolo¬ 
gy  capabilities  - 
this  Retreat  helps 
us  on  this  path. " 

ROBERT  COLANGELO, 
CIO,  BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL 

EnterpriseValue  Retreat 
&  Awards  Ceremony 
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To  register,  please  call 
800  355-0246  or 
visit  our  Web  site  at 
www. cio.com/conferences 


ENTERPRISE 


Proud  Underwriter 
of  CIO  magazine's 
Enterprise  Value  Awards: 

AT&T  Solutions 


VALUE  RETREAT  PARTNERS: 


ABTCorporation  ACXIOM 
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W  E  S  T  I  N 


L  A 


P  A  L  O  M  A 


TUCSON 


ARIZONA 
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Sunday,  January  JV 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

Golf  Tournament  at  La  Paloma  Country  Club 

Transportation  to  La  Paloma  Country  Club  will  run  continuously 
starting  at  10:30  a.m.  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  Westin  La  Paloma. 

Registration 

Retreat  Welcome 

JOSEPH  L.  Levy,  President,  CEO  and  Group  Publisher 
CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

Retreat  Introduction 

F.  WARREN  McFaRLAN,  Senior  Associate  Dean, 

Director  of  External  Relations, 

Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  Business  School 

Retreat  faculty  will  open  the  program  and  set  goals  and  objectives. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Meet  other  participants  and  Retreat  Partners  in  an  informal 
living  room  setting. 

Monday,  February  / 

Opening  Remarks  and  KnowPulse  PollSM 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

Let  your  opinions  be  known  through  this  well-reported  research  poll. 

Amazon.com:  Retailing  and  the  Internet 

Brandt  R.  Allen 

James  C.  Wheat,  Jr.  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
Associate  Dean  for  Executive  Education 
Darden  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Executive  Director 

Tayloe  Murphy  International  Business  Studies  Center 
University  of  Virginia 

Since  its  inception  in  1995,  Amazon.com  has  provided  customers  in 
more  than  160  countries  with  an  online  source  for  millions  of  books, 
CDs,  audio  books,  DVDs  and  computer  games. 

Amazon.com:  Retailing  and  the  Internet 

Brandt  R.  Allen 

The  realization  of  competition. 

INDUSTRY  BRIEFINGS 

Discuss  the  latest  thinking  and  newest  approaches  to  information  tech¬ 
nology  management  with  executives  from  our  Partnering  organizations. 

Information  Application  Targets  for  the  Early  2 1  st  Century 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Discover  the  ways  information  technology  will  be  applied  in  the 
next  century. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 


Tuesday,  February  2 

New  IT-Enabled  Organization  Structures  and  the  Roles  of 
Intranets  and  Extranets 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Examine  ways  new  channels  of  communication  evolve  the  structure 
of  organizations. 

Case  Study:  Pioneer  Hi-Bred 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Explore  the  business  and  technology  issues  facing  this  $2  billion  global 
seed  company. 

Case  Study  Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small  groups  to  analyze  the  case. 

New  Paradigms  for  IT  Service  Sourcing 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Observe  the  major  shifts  in  access  to  unconventional  IT  service  sourcing. 
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GETTING 

TOGETHER 


In  a  world  of  globalization  and  rapid  change,  the  best 
route  to  business  goals  often  involves  a  partnership 


BY  PETER  FABRIS 


Not  that  long  ago,  most  companies 

strove  to  be  as  self-reliant  as  a  Yankee 
farmer.  But  today,  corporate  partner¬ 
ships  are  flourishing.  More  than  20,000  corpo¬ 
rate  alliances  have  been  formed  worldwide  over 
the  past  two  years,  and  according  to  studies  by 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  the  number  of  alliances 
in  the  United  States  has  grown  by  25  percent 
each  year  since  1987. 

Why  are  companies  teaming  up  more  today 
than  ever  before?  Because  well-constructed  cor¬ 
porate  alliances  help  partners  pool  expertise, 
enter  new  markets,  share  financial  risks  and  get 
products  and  services  to  market  faster.  Those 


READER  ROI 

More  than  ever  before, 
corporate  success  rides 
on  productive  partnerships. 
In  this  story,  readers 
will  learn 

►  The  best  reasons 
to  partner 

►  How  to  evaluate 
potential  partners 

►  Common  partnership 
blunders  and  how  to 
avoid  them 
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benefits  are  particularly  useful  in  an  age  rocked  by  techno¬ 
logical  innovation,  global  competition  and  downsizing. 

When  Speed  Counts 

Enron  Corp.,  an  integrated  Houston-based  natural  gas  and 
electricity  company,  depends  on  partnerships  to  adapt  to  dra¬ 
matic  changes  in  its  business.  Until  recently,  utilities  were 
essentially  regional  monopolies  selling  gas  and  electricity  at 
prices  fixed  by  government  regulators.  Now,  thanks  to  dereg¬ 
ulation,  the  gas  industry  is  a  free  market  and  the  electric 
industry  is  quickly  following  suit.  California  deregulated  its 
electric  utilities  last  year,  and  several  other  states  will  do  like¬ 
wise  in  1999.  Manufacturing  plants  and  other  commercial 
accounts — the  largest  energy  users  and  the  most  lucrative 
customers — are  up  for  grabs,  looking  for  the  best  deal  they 
can  get.  To  win  their  business,  Enron  has  to  crank  prices 
down,  something  the  company  can  afford  to  do  if  they  them¬ 
selves  bargain  for  cheaper  energy  and  encourage  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  conserve.  Enron  does  this  by  installing  energy- 
efficient  lighting,  HVAC  and  power  supply  systems  in  their 
customers’  plants.  It’s  a  lot  of  work,  but  it  pays  off:  Enron 
has  cut  the  energy  bills  at  some  plants  by  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year. 

Throughout  the  day  every  day  Enron  buyers  shop  for  the 
cheapest  rates  on  electronic  wholesale  markets.  Along  with 
an  elaborate  energy  trading  operation,  they  balance  power 
supply  with  customers’  power  demands  hour  by  hour.  Last 
year  Enron  decided  that  the  best  way  to  do  that  would  be  to 
build  a  system  that  could  monitor  customers’  power  usage 
from  a  central  location  in  real-time. 

“We  could  have  bought  the  radios,  the  wireless  technol¬ 
ogy  and  all  that,  but  that’s  not  our  business,”  says  Timothy 
Edward  Vail,  the  Enron  vice  president  in  charge  of  energy 
technologies  for  Enron  Energy  Services.  If  the  company  had 
looked  for  a  solution  on  its  own,  says  Vail,  it  would  have 


taken  several  years  and  who  knows  how  much  money. 

The  answer  to  Enron’s  problem  came  in  the  form  of  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Motorola  Inc.,  Asea  Brown  Boveri  Ltd.  (ABB) 
and  three  other  companies,  all  of  which  were  willing 
to  build  a  first-of-its-kind  system  at  a  reduced  cost 
to  Enron  but  with  the  understanding  that  the 
completed  system  could  be  used  as  a  kind 
of  display  model  for  the  companies’  wares. 

POWER  IN  NUMBERS 

By  2002,  successful  partners  expect  about  35  percent  of 
their  revenue  to  come  from  alliances,  in  the  past  10  years 

■  Strategic  alliances  have  yielded  an  ROI  of  nearly  1 7  percent 
among  the  top  2,000  companies  in  the  world. 

■  The  25  companies  most  active  in  alliances  achieved  a  1 7.2 
percent  return  on  equity — 40  percent  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  Fortune  500. 

■  Since  the  early  1 990s,  the  percentage  of  revenue  that  the 
1 ,000  largest  companies  in  the  United  States  have  earned 
from  alliances  has  more  than  doubled  to  2 1  percent  in  1 997. 

Source:  Smart  Alliances,  a  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  Strategy  and  Business  book 
by  John  R.  Harbison  and  Peter  Pekarjr. 
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All  parties  agreed  and  got  down  to  work:  Motorola  designed 
wireless  modems  and  radio  transmitters;  ABB  built  meters 
and  Enron  integrated  and  developed  data  collection  software. 

Today,  some  1,200  meters  are  deployed,  serving  about  20 
California  companies.  Enron  has  what  it  needs.  Both 
Motorola  and  ABB  use  the  model  to  sell  metering  systems 
to  Enron’s  competitors.  Vail,  in  charge  of  the  effort  for 
Enron,  claims  that  Motorola’s  use  of  the  system  to  sell  to 
competitors  is  not  a  problem. 

The  real  competitive  advantage,  he  claims,  lies 
in  Enron’s  data  collection  software,  and  that’s 
not  going  anywhere. 


When  You  Really  Must  Know 

Although  US  Interactive  Inc.  personnel  are 
immersed  in  Internet  software  every  day,  the 
rapid  development  of  technology  challenges  even 
them.  To  help  keep  current,  the  company  has 
pulled  together  extranet-connected  partnerships 
with  a  half-dozen  Internet  technology  vendor 
partners.  Using  their  Preferred  Partner  Network, 
US  Interactive  employees  and  vendor  technicians 
share  programming  tips,  map  out  development 
strategy  and  explore  the  intricacies  of  tuning 
applications  for  specific  platforms.  US  Interactive 
learns  how  to  build  better  Web  sites,  and  part¬ 
ners  get  valuable  feedback  that  they  use  to 
improve  their  products. 

US  Interactive  describes  the  network  as  a  loose 
partnership,  and  so  far  at  least  neither  that  com- 

Enron’s  Timothy  Vail  decided  that  a  partnership 
would  help  the  company  stay  competitive. 
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HAVE  YOU 
SECURED  YOUR 
NETWORK 
BOTH 

INSIDE  AND  OUT? 


The  Internet  is  rapidly  redefining  the  way 
organizations  do  business.  New  opportunities, 
however,  do  not  come  without  new  risks. 
Unless  you  secure  your  network  before  going 
“on-line,”  you’re  opening  your  doors  to  hackers,  curiosity 
seekers  and  possibly  foreign  governments. 

This  is  just  the  small  part  of  the  worry.  It  gets 
worse.  According  to  a  report  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Computer  Security  Institute  and  the  FBI,  federal  agencies' 
financial  losses  due  to  unauthorized  access  rose  by  more  than 
3,000  percent  from  last  year. 

Secure  Computing  has  a  solid  track  record 
protecting  private  and  government  organizations  with 
proven  security  solutions.  Beginning  with  a  thorough 
network  assessment,  Secure  Computing  will  help  define  a 
security  policy  and  implement  solutions  that  are  as  practical 
as  they  are  impenetrable  —  everything  from  firewalls  and 
strong  authentication  to  internet  monitoring  and  content 
filtering  tools. 

Call  us  now  at  1-800-379-4944  to  receive  your  free 
copy  of  The  Executive  Guide  to  Network  Security.  Or  send  an  email 
to  info@securecomputing.com.  See  how  we  can  help  you 
protect  your  network  from  security  threats,  inside  and  out. 


COMPUTING 


Serious  Security .™ 


©  1998  Secure  Computing  Corporation.  Serious  Security  is  a  trademark  of  Secure  Computing  Corporation. 
All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  used  herein  belong  to  their  respective  owners. 
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ing  software  to  make  Web  shopping  appealing. 

US  Interactive’s  vendor  partnerships  continue  to  pay  off 
after  sites  go  live.  During  site  development,  US  Interactive 
developers  get  to  know  the  names  of  engineers  at  Microsoft, 
Open  Market  Inc.,  Pandesic  LLC  and  other  vendors. 
Months  later,  when  a  developer  needs  advice  on  tuning  a 
beta  version  of  the  latest  Microsoft  Web  server  in  a  hurry, 
he  can  contact  a  Microsoft  engineer  directly.  Though  ven¬ 
dors  rarely  admit  it,  partners  tend  to  get  quicker  responses 
to  technical  questions  than  the  average  schmoe. 


Infonet’s  Jose  Collazo  knows  that  partnerships  will  be  essential 
to  the  fast-changing  telecom  industry. 

pany  nor  its  partners  have  haggled  much  over  contractual  tech¬ 
nicalities.  The  contracts  say — in  legalese,  of  course — that  ven¬ 
dors  must  provide  training  and  support  to  US  Interactive,  and 
in  turn  they  can  print  US  Interactive’s  logo  on  their  marketing 
brochures.  There  are  no  specifics  about  how  the  partnerships 
operate  day  to  day.  “I  don’t 


want  to  have  to  manage  a 
whole  lot  of  [contractual] 
requirements,”  says  Mike 
Carter,  director  of  corporate 
marketing  for  US  Interactive  in 
New  York  City. 

The  kind  of  knowledge 
sharing  that  takes  place 
between  partners  is  essential 
to  projects  built  for  custo¬ 
mers  such  as  Dairy  Farm 
International,  a  $10  billion 
Plong  Kong-based  food 
wholesaler  that  hopes  to  sell 
groceries  on  the  Internet. 
Because  of  the  newness  of 
Web  retailing,  Dairy  Farm  is 
not  just  selling  groceries;  it  is 


DUE  DILIGENCE 


When  You  Can’t  Get  There  from  Here 

Infonet  Services  Corp.,  a  30-year-old  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  firm  based  in  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  wanted  to  conquer  the 
world  but  knew  it  couldn’t  do  it  alone.  So  the  company  formed 
partnerships  with  telephone  companies  in  59  countries.  The 
best  way  for  the  company  to  enter  new  countries  quickly  was 
clearly  to  partner  with  carriers  with  broad  market  pres¬ 
ence  in  their  territories,  says  Jose  Collazo,  Infonet’s 
chairman  and  president.  His  company  sells  ■“* 
high-tech  frame  relay,  remote  access,  global 
Internet  and  intranet  connectivity  and  inte¬ 
grated  voice  services  to  its  telecom  partners 
which  often  lack  the  expertise  to  do  so.  The 
carriers  resell  the  new  services  at  a  profit. 

So  far  Infonet’s  partnerships  have  served  all  parties 
well:  Infonet  leverages  its  partners’  market  presence  and 
brand-name  recognition  while  partners  benefit  by  acquiring 
new  services  to  offer  their  customers  without  having  to  invest 
in  technology  development  themselves. 

“No  one  company  can  provide  it  all,”  Collazo  says. 
“Technology  and  the  business  are  changing  too  fast.”  In 

telecommunications,  firms 
that  offer  new  services 
faster  through  partnerships 
have  an  edge  over  those 
that  try  to  do  it  all  solo. 

Collazo  says  it  would 
cost  Infonet  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  hire 
marketing  staff  and  pro¬ 
mote  its  products  on  its 
own  in  so  many  countries. 
Going  it  alone,  he  says, 
was  never  really  an  option. 
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When  defining  each  partner’s  roll  in  an  alliance,  answer 

these  critical  questions: 

■  What  should  be  the  alliance’s  specific  charter  in  terms  of 
market  or  technology  focus  and  development? 

■  How  will  management  control  be  configured?  How  and  by 
whom  will  key  managers  be  chosen? 

■  What  indicators  should  be  used  to  evaluate  the  alliance’s  per 
formance  and  individual  objectives  of  the  individual  parties? 

■  What  specific  options  should  be  established  for  altering  or 
abolishing  the  alliance  and  how  should  assets  be  valued  and 
distributed? 


Source:  “Exaggerated  Expectations:  The  Failure  of  Strategic  Alliances,” 
report  by  Boston-based  Harbor  Research  Inc.,  www.harbor-research.com. 


selling  the  experience  of  buy¬ 
ing  groceries  on  the  Web,  and  the  ease  of  that  experience  is 
crucial  to  their  success.  While  they  were  building  the  Dairy 
Farm  site,  US  Interactive  technicians  collaborated  closely 
with  Microsoft  Corp.’s  engineers.  Rather  than  rely  on  its 
own  technicians  to  tune  servers,  US  Interactive  has  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  server  technology  do  it.  US  Interactive  con¬ 
centrated  on  what  it  knows  best:  integrating  and  customiz- 


Bumps  and  All 

Making  partnerships  work 
over  the  long  haul  isn’t 
easy.  Glen  A.  Allmendinger, 
president  of  Boston-based 
Harbor  Research  Inc.,  a 
consultancy  specializing  in  high-tech  alliances,  says  that  half 
of  all  partnerships  never  live  up  to  expectations.  Common 
missteps,  says  Allmendinger,  include  mismatched  goals,  insuf¬ 
ficient  commitment,  inability  to  adjust  the  relationship  to  new 
business  realities  and  flat  out  neglect  by  upper  management. 

“The  most  common  mistake  is  a  failure  up  front  to  clearly 
articulate  the  value  proposition  of  the  alliance,”  says  John  R. 
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e-\ Vantage 


combination.  Now  you  can  go  from  traditional  thick 
clients  to  thin  with  no  hassles  or  security  issues. 
And  to  make  the  transition  even  easier,  we  offer 
comprehensive  consulting  solutions,  and  back  up 
e-Vantage  with  world-class  technical  support. 

Find  out  why  four  out  of  five  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies  and  over  10  million  users  worldwide  rely  on 
Attachmate  to  boost  productivity  and  reduce  costs. 
Just  call  1-800-933-6793  (ext  3630)  or  visit  us  on 
the  Web  at  www.attachmate.com/ad/evolvel  .asp 
for  your  free  Web-to-Enterprise  Solutions  Guide. 

^  Attachmate 

The  Advantage  of  Information™ 


Relax.  Now  There’s  A  Pain-Free  Host  Access 
Management  Solution  For  Evolving  To  e-Business. 

Attachmate®  e-Vantage™  is  the  only  solution  that 
centralizes  management  of  every  host  connection 
or  custom  web  application  across  your  entire 
enterprise.  Without  it,  the  complexities,  pressures 
and  uncertainties  of  evolving  to  e-business  can 
overwhelm  even  the  most  savvy  IT  professional. 

Attachmate  e-Vantage  gives  you  the  power  to  man¬ 
age  your  evolution  to  server-based  e-business  so 
employees,  partners  and  customers  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  need.  It’s  the  only  solution  compatible 
with  IBM?  Java™  and  Microsoft®  standards — in  any 


©  1998  Attachmate  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Attachmate  Is  a  registered  trademark  and  e-Vanlage  and  The  Advantage  ot  Inlormation  are  trademarks  ol  Attachmate  Corporation.  IBM  Is  a  registered  trademark  ot 
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Harbison,  vice  president  and  leader  of  Booz, 

Allen  &  Hamilton’s  strategic  alliance  practice 
in  Los  Angeles.  Harbison  says  that,  while  it’s  not 
vital  that  each  partner’s  goals  be  identical,  each 
must  be  committed  to  a  common  outcome. 

Enron’s  remote  metering  alliance  with 
Motorola  is  a  good  example.  Motorola’s  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  develop  new  markets  for  its  wireless 
modems — not  to  cut  electric  bills.  Before  any¬ 
thing  was  signed,  Vail  had  to  be  sure  all  partners 
really  gave  a  hoot  about  the  project.  He  spent 
nine  months  flying  around  the  country  for  face- 
to-face  meetings  and  rounds  of  golf  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  commitment  of  his 
prospective  partners. 

US  Interactive  sizes  up  potential  partners,  too, 
but  it  does  so  by  gathering  cross-functional 
teams  from  both  organizations  to  answer  sev¬ 
eral  key  questions  including: 

■  Is  the  prospective  partner’s  technology 
best-of-breed? 

■  Is  it  fiscally  healthy? 

■  Is  there  a  cultural  fit  between  us  and 
them? 

Answering  the  first  question  is  IS’s  job.  “I 
don’t  want  to  take  on  a  partner  if  our  internal  people  don’t 
believe  in  their  technology,”  Carter  says.  Evaluating  the  fis¬ 
cal  health  of  a  potential  partner  comes  down  to  examining 
financial  statements.  Is  the  company  well  capitalized?  Is  it 
profitable?  If  it’s  a  startup,  is  it  well  funded  by  venture  cap¬ 
italists?  That’s  a  job  for  financial  analysts  and  line-of- 
business  executives. 

Ascertaining  cultural  com¬ 
patibility  is  trickier.  For  US 
Interactive,  heavily  bureau¬ 
cratic  cultures  that  have  rigid 
chains  of  command  would  not 
be  a  good  match,  Carter  says. 

US  Interactive  technicians  don’t 
want  to  wait  days  for  a  pro-  j 
gramming  bug  fix  to  be  rubber- 
stamped  by  a  manager. 

For  companies  partnering 
with  foreign  businesses,  cul-  ; 
tural  compatibility  takes  on 
additional  meaning.  Language 
differences  are  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  barriers,  but  any  company 
that  can’t  leap  that  hurdle  isn’t 
ready  for  the  global  marketplace. 

Other  cultural  issues  may  not  be  immediately 
apparent.  Corning  Inc.,  a  company  that  has 
built  successful  alliances  for  over  70  years,  was 
a  few  years  into  a  highly  successful  joint  venture 
with  Korean  conglomerate  Samsung  when  it  encountered  a 
cultural  land  mine.  The  two  companies  formed  Samsung 
Corning  Co.  Ltd.  to  manufacture  cathode  ray  tubes  for  South 
Korean  display  terminal  and  television  manufacturers.  The 
companies  split  capital  investment  and  profits  fifty-fifty. 


Coming’s  Peter  Booth  worked  out  a  compromise  when  philo¬ 
sophical  differences  threatened  a  partnership  with  Samsung. 

When  the  business  became  profitable,  Corning  wanted  to 
issue  dividends  to  stockholders.  Samsung  balked.  Korean 
companies  rarely  gave  out  dividends,  preferring  to  roll  prof¬ 
its  back  into  the  business 
to  boost  market  share. 

Neither  company  had 
been  aware  of  this  philo¬ 
sophical  divide  when  the 
partnership  began,  and 
the  issue  could  have  been 
divisive.  The  two  sides 
worked  out  a  compro¬ 
mise,  says  Peter  W.  Booth, 
a  Corning  senior  vice 
president  of  strategy  and 
development.  They  agreed 
to  grant  dividends,  al¬ 
beit  smaller  ones  than 
Corning  had  originally 
proposed.  “Nowadays,” 
says  Booth,  “before  we 
enter  a  venture  of  that  sort,  we  would  tend  to 
hammer  out  the  dividend  policy  in  advance.” 
Because  globalization  and  technology  gains  are 
not  about  to  slow  down,  most  observers  think  the 
number  of  partnerships  will  continue  to  grow. 

This  is  a  permanent  trend,”  says  Booz  Allen’s  Harbison. 
“This  is  not  a  fad.”  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Peter  Fabris  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
pfabris@cio.com. 


QUITTERS  SOMETIMES  WIN 


In  partnerships  involving  shared  investment,  it’s  important 
to  plan  how  to  end  the  undertaking  if  it  starts  to  go  sour. 
How  do  you  divide  the  assets  when  you  decide  to  call  it 
quits?  Figure  that  out  before  you  sign  the  agreement, 
experts  advise. 

And  know  when  to  call  it  quits. 

Glen  A.  Allmendinger,  president  of  Harbor  Research  Inc. 
in  Boston,  says  that  many  American  businesses  are  far  too 
reluctant  to  end  an  alliance  because  breaking  up  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  failure.  Better  to  get  out,  says  Allmendinger,  when 
the  getting’s  good.  -P.  Fabris 

3.  n  /  c 
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Right  now  our  Storage  Area  Networks  are  revolutionizing 
the  way  information  is  managed — with  the  world’s  only 
open,  intelligent,  integrated  architecture  that  interfaces 
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THE  CORPORATE 

SKELETON 

The  company  fit  for  the  new  millennium  needs  a  strong 
frame  to  support  its  heart  and  muscle 

BY  DEREK  SLATER 


READER  ROI 


In  this  examination  of 
infrastructures  built 
for  corporate  deftness, 
readers  will  learn 

►  Technical  consider¬ 
ations  for  tailoring 
infrastructure 

►  How  data  is  part 
of  infrastructure 

►  Options  for 
organizing  personnel 


IS  AN  ENTICING  VISION:  THE  LIVING  COMPANY,  ONE 
I  -4  that  creates  and  brings  to  market  new  products 
overnight,  one  that  changes  business  processes  or  prac- 
M  tices  in  a  proverbial  heartbeat  to  meet  new  market 
demands  or  ward  off  competitive  challenges.  Creating  a  corpo¬ 
rate  culture  that  can  absorb  and  thrive  in  all  that  turbulence  will 
be  challenge  enough.  The  sad  truth,  though,  is  that  IT  infra¬ 
structures — networks,  servers,  applications — are  the  real  road¬ 
blocks  keeping  such  daydreams  from  becoming  reality  at  most 
companies.  Computers  are  supposed  to  make  business  easier, 
but  the  way  they  are  hardwired  together  often  makes  business 
flexibility  much,  much  harder. 

The  company  that  is  truly  “organic,”  adaptive  or  evolution¬ 
ary — heck,  even  just  breathing — in  the  next  century  will  have  built 
a  corporate  information  backbone  that  helps  foster  agility  rather 
than  hinder  it.  From  a  technology  standpoint,  such  infrastructures 
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will  not  look  the  same  for  everyone. 
Some  forward-thinking  CIOs  today 
envision  fat  network  pipes  and  thin 
clients;  others  talk  about  message- 
oriented  middleware  and  object  request 
brokers;  still  others  think  of  off-the- 
shelf  components  and  Web-enabled- 
everything.  Whatever  the  configuration, 
conforming  the  technology  to  the  right 
business  goals  is  paramount.  “What’s 
difficult  is  aligning  infrastructure  with 
business  strategy,”  says  Peter  Weill, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Management 
of  Information  Technology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Melbourne’s  business  school 
in  Australia.  “The  average  life  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  is  less  than  12  months, 
whereas  an  IT  infrastructure  typically 
has  to  last  from  5  to  7  years.  And  some 
database  infrastructures  have  to  last  10 
years  or  more.” 

While  business  strategies  also  vary 
widely,  popular  themes  emerge  for  com¬ 
peting  in  the  coming  years.  Sugarplums 
commonly  dancing  in  CIOs’  heads 
include  the  ability  to  change  business 
processes  or  at  least  add  application 
functionality  more  or  less  instantly.  And 
to  give  customers  (whether  external  or 
internal)  more  or  less  instant  access  to 
information. 

Technologies — and  the  corporate 
organizational  structures  to  support 
them — are  slowly  evolving  that  will 
help  today’s  companies  take  a  few  sig¬ 
nificant  steps  on  the  road  to  a  living, 
adaptive  infrastructure. 

Get  a  Backbone 

Some  parts  of  the  infrastructure  equa¬ 
tion  are  fairly  straightforward.  Two 
basics  of  IT  are  network  bandwidth  and 
processing  power,  and  the  way  to  an 
adaptive  infrastructure  is  to  get  lots  of 
each.  In  large  companies,  standardizing 
disparate  network  technologies  is  a  big 
step  toward  creating  a  more  flexible, 
responsive  infrastructure.  Aerospace 
giant  Lockheed  Martin  Corp.  is  three 
years  into  an  enterprisewide  standard¬ 
ization  initiative;  acquisitions  through¬ 
out  the  defense  industry’s  consolidation 
period  left  Lockheed  with  around  75 
“heritage”  networks,  a  mishmash  of 
topologies  and  technologies.  Now  in 
place  is  an  enterprise  asynchronous 
transfer  mode  (ATM)  network  that 
“gives  four  times  the  capacity  at  less 
cost,”  according  to  Paul  Pelotte,  vice 


president  of  distributed  computing  and 
telecommunications  for  Lockheed 
Martin  Enterprise  Information  Systems 
(LMEIS)  headquartered  in  Orlando, 


horsepower  on  the  countertops.  “You 
don’t  want  to  put  systems  in  your  store 
that  have  expected  moments  of  failure 
because  the  people  in  the  store  aren’t 


SAP  IS  MOSTLY  A  DEFENSIVE 

MOVE— IT  BRINGS  YOU  UP  TO 
INDUSTRY  STANDARD,  BUT 

IT  SAYS  YOU  AREN’T  GOING 
TO  USE  IT  FOR  COMPETITIVE 

ADVANTAGE.  -Peter  Weill 


Fla.  Fewer  constraints  on  the  network 
provide  elbow  room  for  adding  users, 
traffic  or  new  applications. 

In  some  instances  sufficient  band¬ 
width  can  replace  processing  power  or 
at  least  relocate  it.  At  Men’s  Wearhouse 
Inc.,  a  retailer  of  men’s  clothing  head¬ 
quartered  in  Houston,  the  vision  of  the 
future  includes  centralized  data 
processing  with  thin  client 
machines  in  its  425-plus 
stores.  Executive  Vice 
President  Harry  Levy  is 
overseeing  the  rewrite  of 
the  company’s  core  store  sys¬ 
tem  in  Java;  the  existing  crop  of 
dumb  terminal  cash  registers  will  be 
replaced  with  network  computer-type 
devices,  connected  by  dedicated  network 
lines  to  the  servers  in  Houston.  The  goal 
is  to  create  an  application  that  is  centrally 
controlled  and  flexible  enough  to  allow 
Men’s  Wearhouse  to  expand  into  other 
geographical  markets  or  even  into  other 
lines  of  retail.  Despite  ever-falling  PC 
prices,  Levy  opted  against  putting  heavy 


equipped  to  deal  with  that.  We  don’t 
have  technical  people,  so  we  thought 
with  PCs  we  were  going  to  run  into  sig¬ 
nificant  administrative  and  support 
problems,”  says  Levy.  For  Men’s 
Wearhouse,  which  has  a  traditionally 
lean  IS  operation,  it  makes  sense  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  processing  in  a  place  where 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
boxes  and  let  bandwidth  bring  its  power 
to  the  point  of  sale. 

On  the  other  hand,  analysts  at  Gart- 
nerGroup  Inc.  suggest  that  beefing  up 
bandwidth  alone  won’t  be  in  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  long-term  interest.  Even  the  widest 
of  pipes  will  get  clogged  as  usage  con¬ 
tinues  to  amplify.  These  analysts  pre¬ 
dict  instead  the  use  of  “intelligent  net¬ 
works”  based  on  directory  service 
technology,  which  will  be  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  users  wherever  they  are  and 
prioritize  bandwidth  and 
power  for  the  particular 
tasks  they  are  executing. 
Choosing  a  standard 
network  technology  or  pro¬ 
cessing  platform  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  simple,  but  the  decision  to 
do  it  is  in  many  ways  more  important 
than  the  particular  technology  chosen. 
The  bigger  trick  with  infrastructure  is 
how  to  pay  for  it.  An  “anticipatory” 
infrastructure  by  definition  means 
building  capability  or  capacity  ahead 
of  actual  need.  Convincing  business 
units  to  get  out  their  wallets  when  there 
is  no  immediately  definable  payback  is 
notoriously  difficult.  Tom  Davenport, 
a  professor  of  management  informa- 
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tion  systems  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Management  and  director  of 
the  Andersen  Consulting  Institute  for 
Strategic  Change,  talks  about  “stealth 
infrastructure”  as  one  solution  IS  organ¬ 
izations  have  adopted — building 
capacity  over  time  by  simply  buy 
ing  slightly  more  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  project  than  that  par¬ 
ticular  project  actually 
requires.  However,  that 
practice  may  not  be  necessary 
for  long,  as  Davenport  says  it  is 
becoming  more  economical  on  the  ven¬ 
dors’  side  to  build  the  highest  level  of 
functionality  into  all  their  products  and 
then  enable  or  disable  features  via  soft¬ 
ware  at  customer  request.  In  that  case, 
additional  server  or  network  capacity  is 
essentially  just  a  phone  call  away. 

Application  infrastructure  can  be 
more  difficult  than  network  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  If  a  company  wants  to  change  its 
billing  procedure,  for  example,  how 
quickly  can  the  financial  software  be 
changed  to  allow  that?  If  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer  service  application  is  needed,  will 
it  integrate  with  the  data  formats  and 
query  facilities  of  the  existing  data¬ 
bases?  Application  infrastructure  today 
is  more  often  an  inhibitor  of  change 
than  an  enabler.  The  common  scenario: 
With  the  central  IT  budget  under  pres¬ 
sure,  business  units  are  more  likely  to 
take  IT  purchasing  decisions  under  their 
own  control,  resulting  in  stovepiped 
applications  and  a  melange  of  plat¬ 
forms  and  applications  that  have  more 
communication  problems  than  a  bad 
marriage.  The  gridlock  thus  created 
makes  it  hard  to  deliver  new  applica¬ 
tions,  which  in  turn  stifles  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  ability  to  implement  new  business 
processes. 

Currently  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought  about  how  to  build  an  appli¬ 
cation  infrastructure  that  can  keep  pace 
with  business  change.  One  is  to  buy 
everything,  including  all  applications, 
off  the  shelf  and  let  the  software  ven¬ 
dors  worry  about  integrating.  With 
enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  soft¬ 
ware,  much  of  the  application  func¬ 
tionality  is  already  built  in,  and  chang¬ 
ing  processes  is  (at  least  in  theory)  a 
matter  of  flipping  switches  in  the  soft¬ 
ware  setup.  ERP  software  is  the  hottest 
thing  going  and  “the  very  existence  of 
ERP  systems  sort  of  implies  that  most 


people  are  not  going  to  build  their  own 
applications  anyway,”  says  Davenport. 
ERP  vendors,  who  already  handle  fun¬ 
damental  corporate  functions  like 
finance,  manufacturing  and  human 
resources,  are  feverishly 
^  n  j  buying  or  building  more 

^  and  more  functionality 

for  their  packages, 
including  supply  chain 
management,  sales-force 
automation  and  a  raft  of 
other  capabilities. 

The  alternative  school  of  thought  is 
to  build  a  completely  independent  layer 
of  middleware  to  handle  all  communi¬ 
cation  among  applications  and  data 
sources.  Usually  such  a  layer  is  based 
on  object  request  broker 
(ORB)  technology  or 
message-oriented  middle¬ 
ware  (MOM),  both  of 
which  are  available  in 
increasingly  robust  and 
successful  commercial 


supporters — and  detractors.  The  rap  on 
the  prefabricated  ERP  approach  is  that 
it  puts  all  competitors  on  essentially  the 
same  ground.  “I’m  not  a  great  fan  of  this 
lemminglike  trend  to  ERP,”  says  Weill. 
“SAP  is  mostly  a  defensive  move — it 
brings  you  up  to  industry  standard,  but 
it  says  you  aren’t  going  to  use  IT  for 
competitive  advantage,”  he  says.  In 
some  industries  (notably  low-margin 
businesses),  where  IT  is  not  a  key  dif¬ 
ferentiator  among  competitors,  that 
makes  perfect  sense.  In  other  arenas — 
Weill  cites  the  financial  industry  as  an 
example — it  could  be  an  enormous  mis¬ 
take.  The  middleware  solutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  hyped  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  without  breaking  into  the 


THE  KEY,  FUNDAMENTAL  THING 
COMPANIES  ARE  GOING  TO  NEED  IS 
A  CENTRALIZED  CUSTOMER  DATJlET. 


packages.  For  example,  International 
Data  Corp.  of  Framingham,  Mass,  (a 
sister  company  of  CIO  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.),  reports  that  the  message- 
oriented  middleware  market  grew  by 
more  than  60  percent  in  1997  and  will 
hike  up  to  nearly  $2.5  billion  by  2002. 
The  basic  idea  behind  these  technolo¬ 
gies  is  that  applications  communicate 
with  each  other  through  a  third  party, 
a  broker.  Application  A  can  work 
with  Applications  B,  C  and  D — all  of 
which  may  reside  on  different  plat¬ 
forms  and  communicate  over  different 
network  protocols — without  needing  a 
separate  interface  for  each,  providing 
each  one  has  a  single  interface  to  the 
central  broker.  As  long  as  any  new  cor¬ 
porate  application — whether  packaged 
or  home-grown — can  communicate 
with  the  middleware,  integration  is  rel¬ 
atively  straightforward. 

Both  approaches  have  their  ardent 


—Laurence  Bunin 

mainstream  as  quickly  as  promised; 
Davenport  repeats  a  wry  maxim,  “If 
object-oriented  were  going  to  change 
our  lives,  it  would  have  done  so 
already.”  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that 
each  approach  may  be  right  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  businesses. 

The  Heart  of  the  Business 

Of  course  all  these  applications  need 
something  to  work  with — data.  And 
while  most  people  don’t  think  of  data 
as  part  of  the  infrastructure  per  se,  that’s 
a  mistake,  according  to  Laurence  Bunin, 
CEO  of  the  consultancy  Handshake 
Dynamics  LLC  in  New  York  City.  “The 
key,  fundamental  thing  companies  are 
going  to  need  is  a  centralized  customer 
data  set,”  says  Bunin.  If  strategic  rela¬ 
tionships  with  customers  will  be  the 
basis  for  competition  in  the  coming 
years,  each  company  needs  to  formal¬ 
ize  the  methods  and  tools  with  which 
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that  data  is  captured,  centralized  and 
analyzed.  One  of  Bunin’s  clients  is  a 
power  company  that  wants  to  be  able 
to  centralize  and  analyze  the  power 
usage  of  major  corporate  customers, 
with  an  eye  toward  creating  flexible  and 
attractive  pricing  packages.  Attaining 
that  level  of  business  flexibility,  where 
prices  and  products  can  be  individual¬ 
ized  for  each  customer,  requires  walk¬ 
ing  before  running.  Bunin  says  his 
clients  usually  start  treating  data  as 
infrastructure  in  a  single  departmental 
or  business  unit  first.  One  group  within 
the  company  builds  an  application  that 
utilizes  customer  data  in  a  new  way,  and 
other  groups,  seeing  the  application’s 
success,  jump  on  board. 

Data  warehousing  and  data  mining 
are  current  technologies  for  putting  this 
data  set  in  place,  and  the  Web  is  gaining 
momentum  as  the  method  by  which 
users  access  the  data.  Weill  argues  that 
the  centralized  customer  data  set  is  not 
for  everyone:  “If  you  take  a  company 
that  has  seven  or  eight  business  units 
that  aren’t  particularly  related,  you 
wouldn’t  need  it,”  he  says.  Interestingly, 
for  those  businesses  that  do  need  it, 
some  pundits  express  concern  that  the 
rush  to  ERP  may  be  a  serious  mistake, 
ERP  being  notoriously  balky  in  the  area 
of  making  customer  data  accessible  and 
digestible.  While  Davenport  thinks  this 
weakness  will  be  resolved  quickly,  Bunin 
says,  “Yes,  but  not  in  our  lifetime.” 

Human  Powered 

Pelotte’s  ultimate  goal  is  for  technology 
to  manage  technology.  In  other  words, 
the  ideal  infrastructure  would  essen¬ 
tially  run  itself  with  a  minimum  of 
human  intervention.  But  while  network 
and  systems  management  tools  grow 
ever  more  capable,  it  remains  clear  that 
the  human  element  will  dominate  for  a 
long  time  to  come — no  network  is 
adaptive  and  anticipatory  when  it  is 
down.  Thus  the  IS  team  itself  is  a  cru¬ 


cial  part  of  the  adaptive  infrastructure. 

No  single  organizational  structure 
fits  every  IS  department,  but  the  theme 
among  forward-looking  IS  groups  is  to 
find  the  right  balance  between  decen- 


not  to  the  IS  function. 

In  larger  corporations,  centralization 
seems  better  suited  to  manage  resources 
and  track  projects  and  workflow. 
Lockheed’s  LMEIS  is  a  separate  com¬ 


THERE’S  AS  MUCH  FAD-FOLLOWING 

GOING  ON  IN  I.T.  ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURES  AS  THERE  IS  ELSEWHERE. 

Sr  ~W 
—J  err  old  Grochow 


tralization  and  centralization.  In  any 
given  year,  many  IS  organizations  seem 
to  gravitate  en  masse  toward  one  of 
these  poles  or  the  other.  “I  think  there’s 
as  much  fad-following  going  on  in  IT 
organizational  structures  as  there  is 
elsewhere  in  management,”  says 
Jerrold  Grochow,  vice  president  of  the 
corporate  technology  group  at 
American  Management  Systems  Inc. 
in  Fairfax,  Va.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  (UPI)  is  a  relatively  small 
company  that,  owing  to  finan¬ 
cial  extremis,  got  the  chance 
to  remake  its  entire  organ¬ 
izational  structure  from 
scratch  over  the  past 
18  months  (see  “News 
Made  to  Order,”  CIO 
Section  1,  July  15,  1998).  Then-CIO 
Andrew  Meldrum  and  then-CEO 
James  Adams  designed  their  ideal,  ulti¬ 
mately  flexible  organizational  structure 
with  the  goal  of  being  able  to  create 
new  information-based  products — 
news  packages,  photo  clips  and  the 
like — on  the  fly.  IS  employees  at  UPI  are 
assigned  to  one  of  four  “market 
teams,”  which  are  defined  by  the  mar¬ 
kets  they  serve  and  which  comprise  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  of  the  tradition¬ 
al  vertical  functions  (marketing, 
editorial,  sales,  finance,  technology  and 
others).  These  teams  have  clearly 
mapped  out  their  existing  skill  sets; 
when  customers  request  a  new  product 
or  service,  the  UPI  teams  can  quickly 
determine  whether  they  can  meet  the 
request.  The  IS  group  also  meets  sepa¬ 
rately  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  see 
what  common  requests  for  new  skills 
are  coming  in.  However,  the  group’s 
first  allegiance  is  to  the  market  teams, 


pany  of  more  than  4,000  employees  serv¬ 
ing  Lockheed’s  numerous  business  units. 
Pelotte  and  company  have  created  three 
Enterprise  Service  Centers,  one  at 
LMEIS  headquarters,  the  others  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  and  Denver,  to  “fol¬ 
low  the  sun,”  providing  system  support 
around  the  clock.  In  addition,  most 
LMEIS  workers  are  dispersed  through¬ 
out  Lockheed’s  business  locations  to 
handle  problems  onsite.  The  central¬ 
ized  service  centers  help  Pelotte 
determine  which  services 
can  be  handled  on  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  basis  with  con¬ 
comitant  economies  of  scale. 
Despite  all  the  organiza¬ 
tional  and  technical  progress,  the 
visions  of  instant  information  and 
transformation  are  elusive  sugarplums 
indeed — the  stuff  of  dreams  for  most 
companies  today.  As  Davenport  says, 
“I  don’t  know  anyone  who  has  any¬ 
thing  remotely  resembling”  those  two 
capabilities  right  now.  Still,  some 
already  achieve  excellent  payback  for 
the  time  and  money  invested  in  build¬ 
ing  a  better  IT  backbone.  Weill’s 
research  finds  that  companies  with 
excellent  links  between  infrastructure 
capability  and  business  goals  deliver  a 
premium  of  up  to  40  percent  in  business 
performance  over  the  run  of  the  mill 
organization.  About  one  company  in 
five  achieves  that  infrastructure-based 
performance  boost,  according  to  Weill. 
Making  the  right  infrastructure  deci¬ 
sions  now,  with  the  long  term  in  mind, 
can  help  smart  companies  move  into 
that  elite  group  tomorrow.  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be 
reached  at  dslater@cio.com. 
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AFTER  MONTHS  OF  EXHAUSTIVE  WORK  ON  YOUR 

E-BUSINESS  APPLICATION,  THIS  COULD  EITHER  BE  A  GREAT  PLACE  TO  VACATION, 

or  a  great  place  to  hide. 


Whether  your  company  congratulates 
you,  or  hires  someone  to  track  you 
down,  may  all  be  determined  by  how 
well  your  e-business  system 
performs.  That’s  why  Segue  Software 
offers  a  unique,  system-level  testing 
solution  that  allows  you  to  simulate 
real-world  scenarios  in  a  safe 
environment.  So  if  you  have  any 
problems,  you  can  work  them  out 
long  before  the  system  goes  live.  And 
stroll  freely  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  rather  than  don  a  fake  mustache 
and  a  cheap  beret.  To  learn  more 
about  LiveQuality,  the  industry’s  only 
end-to-end  e-business  scenario  testing 
solution,  visit  us  at  www.segue.com ,  or 
phone  1-800-287-1329. 


the  e-business  testing  company 


OWLEDGE 

AGEMENT 


THE  KNOWLEDGE 

FACTOR 


Companies  in  the  Information  Age  need  to 
systematically  manage  what  they  know 

BY  PERRY  GLASSER 


Both  inside  and  outside  a  company’s  gates,  great 
things  often  begin  at  those  fortunate  moments  when  people  with 
knowledge  and  vision  pool  their  dreams.  A  perfect  example: 
WorldCom  Inc.,  the  company  that  merged  with  MCI  to  form 
MCI  WorldCom  Inc.,  now  the  fourth-largest  telecommunications  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world,  had  its  origins  at  a  coffee  shop  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss., 
when  four  executives  who  knew  the  business  got  together  exactly  one 
month  after  AT&T  Corp.’s  long-distance  monopoly  was  broken  by 
antitrust  laws.  Luck  or  knowledge? 

Of  course,  businesspeople  can  meet  by  design  at  regular  times  and 
places,  but  the  spontaneous  appearance  of  a  group  that  can  develop 
a  shared  vision  has  historically  been  the  product  of  a  chance  meeting 


READER  ROI 

Highly  adaptive  companies  use 
knowledge  to  continually  learn 
and  grow.  In  this  story  discover 

►  Why  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  is  a  foundation  of 
organic  companies 

►  What  the  obstacles  to 
knowledge  management  are 

►  How  companies  evaluate 
knowledge 
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C  O  M  P  AN  Y’S 


As  you  begin  to  enhance  your  supply  and 
demand  chain,  one  fact  becomes  alarmingly 
clear:  While  you  have  more  information  than  ever, 
it  is  far  less  valuable  than  it  needs  to  be. 

More  than  ever,  you  are  totally  dependent 
upon  the  quality,  reliability  and  usefulness  of 
the  information  that  flows  from  one  end  of 
your  company  to  the  other. 


What  you  need  is  something  we  at 
Dun  &Bradstreet  call  “intelligent  information.” 
Information  that  is  organized,  analyzed, 
enhanced  and  helpful  in  forecasting  the  future. 
Information  that  is  derived  from  the  largest 
database  of  its  kind — one  that  contains 
information  on  more  than  50  million  businesses 
worldwide — updated  950,000  times  a  day. 


Information  that  could  mean  the  difference 
between  fact  and  fiction,  profit  and  loss. 

To  learn  more  about  how  D&B  can  help 
with  your  information  needs,  call  1-800-513-8931 
or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.dnb.com. 


Dun  &  Bradstreet 


0< 


Tale  1.  Lotus  Development  Corp. 

With  Lotus  Notes  on  every  desktop,  Christine  Cournoyer,  the  CIO  of  Lotus 
Development  Corp.,  likes  to  brag  that  knowledge  management  works  well 
at  the  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  company  because  “we  have  a  robust  infra¬ 
structure.”  But  Lotus  was  encountering  the  same  problems  as  many  other  companies 
that  rely  on  tools  without  also  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  corporate  culture.  Notes  or 
not,  employees  were  not  regularly  participating  in  online  discussion  groups  or  sharing 
lessons  learned.  As  a  vendor,  there  was  a  sense  throughout  Lotus  that  the  company 
needed  to  experience  exactly  how  a  collaborative  tool  could  create  knowledge  and 
how  knowledge  could  in  turn  create  change.  If  Lotus  could  not  figure  out  how  to  max¬ 
imize  the  use  of  knowledge  harvested  by  its  own  product,  what  company  could? 

Cournoyer  was  part  of  a  25-member  executive  team  that  took  an  active  role  in 
Lotus’s  knowledge  management  initiative,  which  got  off  the  ground  two  years  ago. 
Cournoyer  initially  turned  her  attention  to  the  customer  support  help  desk,  where  per¬ 
sonnel  did  a  sufficient  job  logging  calls  but  didn’t  always  enter  what  they  learned  from 
customers  into  a  common  database.  The  business  goal  of  logging  the  complaints  was 
easy  to  define:  By  identifying  recurring  problems  with  software,  Lotus  could  spot  poten¬ 
tial  bugs  early  on  that  would  result  in  better  customer  relations,  more  efficient  response 
times  and  ultimately,  increased  sales  and  profits.  “The  [tactical]  goal  became  to  define 
‘data  capture’  as  a  fundamental  part  of  people’s  jobs,”  Cournoyer  says. 

Cournoyer’s  IS  department  responded  by  creating  an  applet  to  make  on-the-fly  data 
capture  easier  for  personnel.  Now,  no  call  to  the  support  desk  is  deemed  complete 
until  personnel  have  entered  the  substance  of  the  call  in  Notes.  Their  completion  rate 
is  a  metric  of  their  performance  review,  an  incentive  that  acknowledges  the  human 
behavior  element  of  the  knowledge  management  problem. 

Although  unwilling  to  reveal  exact  metrics,  Cournoyer  will  own  up  to  the  competi¬ 
tive  value  of  knowledge  management.  “We’ve  seen  our  customer  support  satisfaction 
increase  significantly,”  she  says.  -P.  Gasser 


For  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  CIO 
Chris  Cournoyer, 
changing  employee 
attitudes  is  an  im¬ 
portant  component 
of  knowledge 
management. 


on  the  stairs,  on  the  ele- 
vator,  by  the  coffee 
machine  or  at  the  water 
cooler.  Knowledge 
management  propo¬ 
nents  today  believe  that 
those  chance  interac¬ 
tions  that  mix  and 
reformulate  knowledge 
can  and  should  be  sys¬ 
tematically  encouraged. 

It  can  happen  in  one 
office,  but  time  and 
geography  are  no  longer 
constraints  to  collabo¬ 
rative  work  (see  “Tool 
Box,”  Page  112).  The  creation 
of  a  profitable  idea — like  MCI 
WorldCom — always  takes 
hard  work  but  is  never  just 
dumb  luck.  Larry  Prusak, 
executive  director  of  IBM 
Corp.’s  Institute  for  Know¬ 
ledge  Managem e n t  in  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass., 

3.n/'c  says,  “All 

^  of  life  and 

®  business  is 

T?  a  game  of 

^<2  odds.  Just  as 

HR  policies 
in-crease  the  odds 
of  employee  retention,  and 
good  customer  service  in¬ 
creases  the  odds  toward 
repeat  business,  knowledge 
management  is  about  increas¬ 
ing  the  odds  toward  knowl¬ 
edge  being  transferred,  uti¬ 
lized  and  [contributing  to] 
innovation.” 

Knowledge,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  asset  in  any  company, 
is  the  key  to  survival  in  the 
Information  Age.  Yet  compa¬ 
nies  are  stumped  on  how  to 
manage  something  that  can¬ 
not  be  quantified,  let  alone 
universally  defined. 

When  it  comes  to  mixing 
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and  remixing  people’s  knowledge, 
executives  know  what  they  want  to 
have  happen;  they  just  don’t  know 
how  to  make  it  happen. 

A  1997  report  from  the  Ernst  & 
ig  Center  for  Business  Innovation  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Business  Intelligence  Ltd.  in 
London  revealed  that  94  percent  of  431  organizations  sur¬ 
veyed  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  executives  who 
believe  “it  would  be  possible,  through  more  deliberate  man¬ 
agement,  to  leverage  the  knowledge  existing  in  [their  organ¬ 
izations]  to  a  higher  degree.”  Yet,  while  there’s  a  lot  of  faith 
in  the  concept  of  knowledge  management,  71  percent  of 
those  same  executives  rated  their  businesses  as  average  or 
worse  at  “embedding  knowledge  in  processes,  products 
and/or  services.”  Knowledge  management  will  remain  an 
elusive  goal  until  companies  overcome  the  barriers — both 
organizational  and  otherwise — to  instituting  it. 

While  the  severity  of  the  obstacles  to  adopting  effec¬ 
tive  knowledge  management  practices  depends  on  how 
knowledge-intensive  an  organization  is  (a  software  com¬ 
pany  ranks  high  on  the  knowledge  scale,  for  example,  and 
views  knowledge  as  a  key  differentiator),  there  are  com¬ 
mon  sticking  points  to  getting  started.  (For  examples  of 
how  some  companies  are  managing  knowledge,  see  the 
tales  throughout  this  story.)  CIOs  charged  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  management  project  can  benefit  by  carefully  assess¬ 
ing  the  four  areas  discussed  here  that  traditionally  present 
challenges  to  any  knowledge  management  effort. 
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TEAM  MANAGEMENT  SPECIALISTS  and  collabo- 
****•»-  rative  tools  litter  the  landscape,  but  rugged  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  entrepreneurial  competition  are  entrenched 
human  traits.  While  people  may  talk  up  team  spirit,  they 
also  know  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  few  are  willing  to 
give  that  up.  The  company  that  develops  the  right  set  of 
incentives  for  its  employees  to  work  collaboratively  and 
share  their  knowledge  will  go  a  long  way  toward  develop¬ 
ing  a  successful  knowledge  management  effort.  According 
to  Ernst  &  Young,  56  percent  of  executives  identify 
“changing  people’s  behavior”  as  the  greatest  single  obsta¬ 
cle  to  knowledge  management  initiatives.  As  Debra 
Speight,  vice  president  of  information  technology  and  CIO 
of  Brookline,  Mass. -based  Harvard  Pilgrim  Health  Care 
puts  it,  “Corporate  America  is  just  learning  that  people 
don’t  like  to  share  what  they  know.”  So  any  knowledge 
management  effort  has  to  make  sharing  knowledge  prof¬ 
itable,  not  just  for  the  company  but  for  the  employees.  All 
too  often,  companies  pay  for  specific  skills  but  give  scant 
attention  to  compensating  employees  for  what  they  know. 
Michael  Fradette,  a  partner  with  Deloitte  Consulting  LLC 
in  Boston  and  co-author  with  Steve  Michaud  of  The  Power 
of  Corporate  Kinetics:  Create  the  Self-Adapting,  Self- 
Renewing,  Instant- Action  Enterprise  (Simon  &  Schuster, 
1998)  suggests  tying  compensation  to  behavior  as  well  as 


TOOL  BOX 


Creating  Knowledge 

These  tools  encourage  groups  of  people  to  reexamine 
assumptions,  challenge  each  other  and  keep  the 
creativity  pot  boiling. 


GrapeVine 

GrapeVine  Technologies  LLC 

Troy,  Mich. 

www.gvt.com 

IdeaFisher 

IdeaFisher  Systems  Inc. 

Irvine,  Calif. 
www.ideafisher.com 

Idea  Generator 

Experience  in  Software  Inc. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
www.experienceware.com 

Inspiration 

Inspiration  Software  Inc. 
Portland,  Ore. 
www.inspiration.com 


Organizing  Knowledge 

These  tools  take  organically  stored  ideas  and  put  them 
into  intuitively  accessible  electronic  repositories — from 
skull  storage  to  microchips. 

KnowledgeX 

IBM  Corp. 

Armonk,  N.Y 
www.  knowledgex.  com 

RetrievalWare 
Visual  RetrievalWare 

Excalibur  Technologies  Corp. 

Vienna,  Va. 
www.excalib.com 


Transferring  Knowledge 

These  tools  get  the  word  out,  take  the  word  in  and, 
despite  time  and  distance,  facilitate  the  kinds  of  interac¬ 
tions  that  once  happened  only  by  chance. 

Lotus  Notes 

Lotus  Development  Corp. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
www.lotus.com 

NetMeeting 

Microsoft  Corp. 

Redmond,  Wash. 
www.microsoft.com 

SOURCE:  ERNST  &  YOUNG  CENTER  FOR  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
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rhe  quickest  way  to  improvement  is  Empirical’s  4-step  Program. 

fou  know  your  IT  department  has  a  problem.  Internal  customers  want  better,  faster,  and  more  reliable 
ipplications.  Your  CEO  wants  you  to  deliver  IT  cheaper,  with  less  staff,  while  still  meeting  growing  business 
iemands.  And  you’re  in  the  middle  feeling  the  squeeze.  Empirical’s  4-step  program  lets  you  plan,  measure, 
jredict,  and  improve  the  performance,  availability,  and  recoverability  of  business  critical  applications. 
Empirical  Suite,  the  leading  end-to-end  service  level  management  solution,  can  improve  your  overall  IT 
jerformance  levels  by  as  much  as  100%.  By  aligning  IT  and  internal  business  units,  Empirical  can  minimize 
Jowntime,  increase  end-user  productivity,  and  help  improve  the  overall  credibility  of  your  IT  department. 

jET  HELP  NOW.  Visit  www.empirical.com/contact  or  call  1.800.933.7668  x  7562  for  your  FREE 
Empirical  IT  Intervention  Kit.  Or  call  and  book  a  consultation  today,  and  qualify  for  a  FREE 
’almPilot"'  with  our  compliments. 
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to  performance.  “Collaboration  and  sharing  are  types  of 
behaviors  that  can  be  rewarded,”  Fradette  says. 
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FIGURING  A  RETURN  for  knowledge 
management  initiatives  is  like  trying  to 
calculate  payback  from  providing 
employees  with  telephones,  paper  and 
pens.  According  to  International  and 
U.S.  Chief  Knowledge  Officer  Michael 
J.  Turillo  Jr.  of  KPMG 
(  Peat  Marwick  LLP,  the 
f  ,  I  J  consultancy  invested 
$40  million  in  a  know¬ 
ledge  management  ini¬ 
tiative  called  KWorld 
during  a  five-month 
period  in  1998.  The 
investment  included 
capital  outlays  for 
hardware,  software 
and  the  development 
cost  of  executive  and 
management  time  con- 
sumed  by  planning  and 
w  testing  the  system  for 
the  New  York  City- 
based  firm.  Though 
satisfied  with  KWorld’s 
early  operation,  a  nag¬ 
ging  concern  for  Turillo 
remains  finding  a  proper  way  to  evaluate  the 
information  in  KPMG’s  knowledge  reposi¬ 
tory,  the  Global  Knowledge  Exchange. 

Assessing  the  worth  of  information  is  a 
crucial  step  if  a  company  wants  to  refine  its 
methods  or  create  a  reward  system  for  the 
employees  who  have  generated  the  “best” 
knowledge.  Turillo  thinks  a  simple  hit  count 
on  information  use  reveals  little  about  its 
worth.  “I’m  interested  in  quality,”  he  says. 

“Who  is  using  the  information?  Are  they 
decision  makers?”  The  company  that  tackles 
the  valuation  issue  will  have  both  a  head 
start  on  the  employee  incentive  problem  and 
an  edge  on  refining  knowledge  management 
processes  for  maximum  profit. 


can’t  be  tabulated  in  rows  or  col¬ 
umns.  Chris  Newell,  executive 
director  of  the  Lotus  Institute  of 
Knowledge,  a  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  organization  formed  jointly 
by  IBM  and  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
to  research  knowledge  management  tools  and  methods, 
believes  that  companies  engaging  in  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  initiatives  need  to  emphasize  the  human  element. 
Such  companies  should  think  of  themselves  as  “in  the 


GET  SMARTER 

There’s  general  agreement  on  the  hierarchy 
of  business  intelligence 

DATA.  Simple,  indisputable  facts.  Companies  with  systems  that  gather 
transaction  data  are  often  pelted  with  so  many  facts  that  the  stuff  piles 
up  like  confetti  after  Lindbergh’s  parade.  They  don’t  call  it  “data  glut” 
because  it’s  pretty.  Often  data  is  conveniently  delivered  in  row-column 
formats.  Your  company  owns  its  own  data. 

Data  Example:  Twenty  percent  of  all  widgets  are  sold  in  Minneapolis. 

INFORMATION.  Mix  two  or  more  facts  and  cook  up  a  new  fact; 
you  are  creating  information.  A  query  to  a  database  will  put  data  into 
new  juxtapositions,  and  a  discriminating  mind  or  a  well-programmed 
robot  will  see  this  as  new  information.  People  hire  assistants  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  services  that  promise  to  filter  out  irrelevance  and  push  them 
information  they  can  use. 

Information  Example:  The  widgets  sold  in  Minneapolis  are  bought  by 
new  parents  9  times  out  of  10. 

KNOWLEDGE.  Aggregated  information  does  not  morph  into 
knowledge.  Knowledge  bubbles  up  from  hands-on  or  brains-on  work 
performed  by  people  in  the  field.  Never  forget,  however,  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  also  a  theory  of  how  things  can  and  will  work  that  can 
change  with  time  and  place. 

Knowledge  Example:  If  we  target  new  parents  in  Minneapolis,  we 
will  double  our  sales  of  widgets;  if  we  try  this  in  Osaka,  we  will 
take  a  bath. 
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PROCESSING 
OWLEDGE 


THE  DARK  SWAMP  that  may  engulf 
knowledge  management  is  discovering  the 
techniques  of  how  to  gather,  store,  process 
and  distribute  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 


WISDOM.  Practices  that  work  in  many  times  and 
places  constitute  wisdom.  Whether  an  idea  is  wise  or 
merely  knowledgeable  makes  for  sharp  dinner  conver¬ 
sation.  In  business,  wisdom  takes  the  form  of  accurately 
assessing  knowledge  and  designing  a  plan  of  action. 
Wisdom  Example:  Since  in  all  times  and  all  places, 
people  will  always  need  widgets,  we  will  strive  to  manufacture  and 
sell  the  finest  widgets  we  can. 

-P.  Glasser 
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A  good  midmarket  enterprise-wide  software  solution 
can  help  your  company  with  existing  opportunities.  A  great 
solution  can  help  you  see  new  ones. 

Great  Plains  prepares  you  for  those  unseen  horizons  ahead. 
We  can  help  you  take  advantage  of  the  emerging  opportunities 
within  electronic  commerce.  Give  your  employees  the  new 
information  tools  they  need.  And  raise  customer  service 
to  new  levels  of  quality. 

Of  course,  we'll  also  take  care  of  the  needs  you  face  today. 
We’ve  integrated  financial,  distribution,  manufacturing, 
HR/payroll,  service  management  and  e-business  capabilities  — 
all  in  a  Y2K-compliant  solution  built  on  Microsoft  BackOffice. 

To  learn  more,  call  us  at  1-800-456-0025  or  visit 
www.greatplains.com.  And  discover  the  company 
that  can  help  you  see  farther.  As  well  as  take  you  there. 


GREAT  PLAINS 

SEE  FARTHER 


©1998  Great  Plains  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  company  and  product  names  included  in  this  document  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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An  intranet  is  one  tool  Michael  Turilio 
uses  to  manage  knowledge  at  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick. 

human  processing  business,  not  the 
information  processing  business,”  he 
says.  Effective  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  must  allow  organizations  not 
only  to  stockpile  and  access  informa¬ 
tion  but  to  get  at  the  history  of  how 
decisions  were  reached  as  well. 


NUMBE 


ANY  MANAGERIAL 
theory  that  does 
not  create  change  is 
nothing  more  than 
an  academic  exer- 

Ocise.  Technology 
p  y  T  has  eradicated  time 
and  geography  as 
inhibitors  to  col¬ 
laborative  work, 
but  only  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  change 
based  on  know¬ 
ledge  management 
will  lead  to  the  kind 
of  learning  and 
innovation  that 
contributes  to  competitive 
advantage.  Turning 
knowledge  into  action 
first  requires  gleaning  the 
information  that  has 
meaning  and  relevance 
for  a  particular  organi¬ 
zation.  In  the  military, 
for  example,  managing 
knowledge  is  often  less 
about  balance  sheets  than  it  is  about  life 
and  death.  That’s  why  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  interviews  soldiers  following 
combat  situations  and  catalogs  the  lessons 
learned  in  a  shared  database.  The  DoD 
believes  that  distributing  the  so-called 
ground  truth  to  soldiers  is  not  only 


""<.V 
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worth  the  storage  and  band-  Jfe  <*& 
width  costs  but  also  is — for 
obvious  reasons — incredibly 
meaningful.  (See  “Armed 
with  Intelligence,”  CIO, 

August  1997.)  And  just  as  sol¬ 
diers  change  their  behavior  based  on 
lessons  learned  by  others,  organizations  can 
use  knowledge  to  continually  adapt  to  the 
ever-changing  battleground  of  business. 

Using  knowledge  to  adapt  and  grow  is  a 


Tale  2.  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP 

The  merger  of  Peat  Marwick  International  and  Klynveld  Main 
Goerdeler  in  1987  produced  a  babel  of  cultures  in  the 
American,  British,  Dutch  and  German  partnership  known  today 
as  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP.  “KPMG  was  not  so  much  a  global 
company  as  it  was  a  collection  of  geographically  identified  franchises,” 
says  International  and  U.S.  Chief  Knowledge  Officer  Michael  J.  Turilio  Jr. 

KWorld — KPMG’s  knowledge  intranet  that  started  in  1 997  with  a 
projected  completion  date  in  early  1999 — is  the  company’s  strategic 
bet  to  make  all  its  pieces  work  together.  The  knowledge  base  design 
respects  the  legacy  of  KPMG’s  consulting  practice,  which  remains 
organized  around  product,  industry  and  geography.  KPMG  users  once 
had  to  physically  locate  the  work  of  a  specialist  senior  partner  and 
3.  n  i  c  potentially  read  through  dozens  of  documents.  With  KWorld, 

expert  information  is  available  on  the  desktop.  Extracting  in-house 
knowledge  about  ERP  installations  for  the  petroleum  industry  in 
Germany,  for  example,  is  now  only  a  few  mouse  clicks  away. 

Keeping  the  repository  current  occupies  15  full-time  “knowledge 
editors”  in  KPMG’s  New  York  City  office.  The  editors  capture  non- 
quantifiable  knowledge  from  feeds  that  zap  as  many  as  8,000  pub¬ 
lished  papers,  speeches,  books  and  magazine  articles  across  their 
screens  daily. 

-P.  Glasser 
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If  not,  contact  us. 

We're  in  the  Y2K  audit  business 


You  cannot  be  too  diligent.  People  in  your  position 
cannot  do  enough  to  achieve  compliance  with  operation 
into  the  Year  2000  for  your  custom  applications.  If  you 
skimp  anywhere  your  business  will  pay  the  price. 


Are  you  comfortable 

with  the  commitments  you've  made 


to  your  whole  company  about  Y2K  compliance? 


Code  audit  is  now  mandatory.  Recently,  prominent  industry  researchers  have  strongly 
recommended  that  all  Y2I<  programs  urgently  include  a  secondary  impact  analysis  phase 
prior  to  code  testing.  The  only  way  for  you  to  confirm  exactly  where  you  are  in  your 
Y2K  program  is  to  perform  this  audit. 

This  is  not  news  to  us.  Primeon  is  in  the  business  of  providing  Y2K  audit  and  remediation 
services.  In  fact,  we've  been  checking  and  correcting  the  most  complex  applications  longer 
than  any  other  service  provider.  Our  hallmarks  are  quality,  speed  and  breadth  of  source 
language  support  -  we  support  over  30  languages  and  platforms.  Over  two-thirds  of  our 
audit  staff  consists  of  computer  scientists  with  advanced  degrees.  This  brain  trust  combined 
with  our  proven  parsing  tools  and  methods  yields  the  most  accurate  service  in  the  industry. 

So,  in  order  to  get  more  comfortable  with  your  Y2I<  position, 

contact  the  audit  experts  -  Primeon. 


t 


call  781.685.2288  or  send  e-mail  to:  lmpact@Primeon.com 

or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.Primeon.com 


KNOWLEDGE 

MANAGEMENT 


Tale  3.  Harvard  Pilgrim  Health  Care 

Last  spring  Debra  Speight,  vice  president  of  information  technology  and 
CIO  at  Harvard  Pilgrim  Health  Care  (HPHC)  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  grew 
concerned  about  her  IS  department’s  turnover  problems.  At  that  time, 
while  she  realized  she  couldn’t  always  afford  to  retain  employees,  she  was 
determined  to  at  least  hold  on  to  the  knowledge  they  gained  while  on  the  job. 
Speight  now  pays  “knowledge  bounties”  of  between  $  1 ,000  and  $5,000  to 
departing  IS  employees  based  on  the  value  of  the  knowledge  they  leave  behind. 
Before  they  move  on,  departing  IS  employees  write  a  document  that  serves 
as  the  outline  for  a  conversation  with  a  panel  of  peers,  a  supervisor  and 
senior-level  managers,  who  assess  the  value  of  the  knowledge  and  award 
the  bounty.  Neatness  does  not  count.  “We’re  interested  only  in  the  value  of 
the  content,”  Speight  says. 

One  insight  gleaned  from  an  exit  interview  revealed  that  computer  time  on 
the  IBM  AS/400  is  prioritized  based  on  the  working  relationships  among  senior 
executives,  departments  and  the  IS  group  rather  than  on  time-honored  traditions 
that  had  little  to  do  with  how  work  actually  gets  done.  “The  exit  interview  is  a 
time  when  people  can  say  what  they  want  to  say  without  risk,”  she  says.  The 
format  that  captured  knowledge  takes  is  a  crucial  point  for  Speight  because  she 
knows  that  different  people  learn  in  different  ways.  “For  me,  knowledge  is  tac¬ 
tile — it’s  the  living  part  of  the  organization,”  she  says.  “Some  people  learn  better 
from  what  they  hear,  some  from  what  they  read  and  some  from  what  they  see.” 
To  that  end,  HPHC  is  working  toward  an  anecdotal  feedback  loop  that  will 
deliver  sound  and  images  to  desktops  via  the  company  intranet. 

-P.  Glasser 
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Knowledge  is  a  living,  tactile 
thing,  says  Debra  Speight, 

CIO  of  Harvard  Pilgrim 
Health  Care. 

fundamental  principle  of 
organic  life.  Yet  many  execu¬ 
tives  resist  the  idea  of  man¬ 
aging  knowledge  like  other 
assets  within  a  company. 
There’s  little  doubt  that 
knowledge  management  has 
about  it  the  faint  odor  of  the 
management  theory  du  jour 
(see  “Five  Uneasy  Pieces, 
Part  2,”  C/O,  June  1, 1996). 
At  a  recent  conference  on 
knowledge  management, 
Bob  Guns,  the  author  of  The 
Faster  Learning  Organiza¬ 
tion:  Gain  and  Sustain  the 
Competitive  Edge  (Simon 
&  Schuster,  1998),  asked 
a  seminar  of  executive  believ¬ 
ers,  “What  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  strategy  are  you 
working  on?”  A  voice  from 
the  rear  of  the  room  replied, 
“Pm  trying  to  talk  about  it  so 
my  boss  doesn’t  gag.” 

To  combat  that  kind  of  ingrained 
skepticism,  companies  often  relegate 
knowledge  management  projects  to 
a  dedicated  team.  Such  pigeonhol¬ 
ing  courts  failure.  To  succeed  at 
effectively  managing  knowledge, 
companies  have  to  incorporate 
knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  completely  into 
the  cultural  fabric, 
a  shift  that  requires 
changes  in  both  or¬ 
ganizational  and  per¬ 
sonal  philosophy.  Those 
changes  are  more  profound 
than  any  state-of-the-art  IT  system 
can  hope  to  deliver.  Changing  fun¬ 
damental  behavior  is  always  a  tough 
prospect,  but  it’s  a  necessary  hurdle 
that  companies  must  overcome.  In 
the  burgeoning  knowledge  econ¬ 
omy,  the  companies  that  quickly 
and  efficiently  recognize,  collect, 
store  and  distribute  their  knowledge 
assets  throughout  the  organization 
will  triumph.  BE! 

Features  Editor  Perry  Glasser  can 
be  reached  at  glasser@cio.com. 
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“How  does  Gulf  Canada 


Gulf  Canada  has  a  challenge  that’s  Cactus,  a  Web  development  tool,  and 

common  to  many  companies.  Assets  EDA  middleware  they  created  a  system 

are  spread  over  vast  distances.  At  every  that  lets  managers  easily  access 
site,  managers  need  local  control  plus  information  and  file  reports  over  their 
the  ability  to  drill  into  corporate  databases  intranet.  The  results:  higher  productivity, 
for  forecasting.  Above  all,  they  require  And  more  effective  capital  allocation, 
total  accuracy  because  those  forecasts 
drive  capital  allocation,  production 
and  revenue. 

Sound  familiar?  Then  do  what  Gulf 
Canada  did.  They  called  Information 
Builders.  Using  WebFOCUS  reporting, 


WebFOCUS  gave  us 
the  budget  control 
we  need  -on  a  fast 
development  cycle. 

Alice  Bienia 
Technical  Services 
Gulf  Canada 


Go  to  www.ibi.com  to  find  out  how 
you  can  use  Internet  technologies  to 
increase  business  advantage  for  your 
company.  And  start  using  IT  to  pump 
up  your  profits. 


CALL  THE  BUILDERS 


www.ibi.com/cci 

(800)  969-INFO 


Information 

Builders 


In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

Information  Builders,  Inc.  New  York,  NY  (212)  736-4433  E-mail:  info@ibi.com 


Uniting  the  Web 
and  the  Enterprise 


Meta  View 


Edited  by  Sandy  Kendall 


INDUSTRY  ANALYSIS  FROM  THE  RESEARCH  COMMUNITY 


The  Externalization 
Imperative 

Success  in  the  21st  century  will  require  new 
levels  of  corporate  candor 

DALE  K  U  T  N  I  C  K 


Externalization  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  corporate  mantra. 
The  ability  to  connect  quickly 
and  meaningfully  with  busi¬ 
ness  partners  and  customers  to 
improve  the  movement  and  potential 
quality  of  goods  and  services  is  now 
a  competitive  imperative.  Enterprises 
have  always  had  to  communicate 
beyond  their  borders,  but  relation¬ 
ships  and  information  feedback  loops 
have  been  erratic  at  best.  Information 
technology  to  facilitate  communica¬ 
tion  is  still  immature  but  corporate 
cultures  themselves  have  proved  the 
major  roadblock  to  broader,  deeper 
relationships.  Indeed,  enterprises  have 
been  quite  insular  in  sharing  internal 
information.  They  felt  their  processes 
gave  them  a  competitive  advantage 
and  wanted  to  protect  them. 

In  the  past,  most  enterprises  hid 
their  information  behind  layers  of 
bureaucracy  and  secrecy.  But  we’re 
entering  a  new  phase.  I  don’t  believe 
it  is  exaggerating  to  call  it  a  business 
revolution.  In  the  century  ahead,  com¬ 
panies  increasingly  will  be  judged  and 
even  valued  by  how  well  they  can 
“expose”  this  information  to  facilitate 
collaboration  on  products,  customer 
service,  marketing,  sales,  distribution 
or  manufacturing.  This  effort  to  exter¬ 
nalize  (see  “Externalization  Initiative,” 
right)  will  be  measured  by  what  we 
have  dubbed  “the  collaborative  coeffi¬ 


cient”  (see  “Collaborative  Coefficient,” 
page  122),  which  reflects  the  capability 
of  an  enterprise  to  partner  with  other 
enterprises.  Ultimately,  it  is  a  measure 
of  agility. 

Companies  are  rapidly  “devolving” 
from  self-contained,  vertically  inte¬ 
grated  organizations  to  more  virtual 


entities  that  rely  on  business  partners 
to  fulfill  major  parts  of  their  supply 
chains.  Driving  this  devolution  are 
competitive  forces  that  attack  the  soft 
underbelly  of  large  enterprises — that  is, 
their  inefficient  groups,  bureaucratic 
processes  or  weak  product  supply 
chains.  The  chief  weapon  here  is  disin¬ 
termediation  (eliminating  the  middle¬ 
man)  to  become  more  cost-effective  or 
responsive.  Amazon.com  Inc.  and 
1 -800-FLOWERS  Inc.  have  used  this 
approach  well.  Disintermediation  is 
spurred  by  the  networked  economy 
enabling  companies  to  focus  on  pro¬ 
viding  a  specific  component  in  a  supply 
chain — whether  it  be  a  manufactured 
part  or  subassembly,  customer  service 
or  distribution — and  become  a  best-of- 
breed  partner  in  a  total  solution. 

Some  companies  will  try  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  supply  chain  compo¬ 
nents.  They  will  be  successful  only  if 
each  component  is  among  the  best  of 


EXTERNALIZATION  INITIATIVE 


KEY 

O  Core  Systems 

O  Externalization  Systems  (e.g.,  extranets, 
application  servers,  middleware) 

-►  Information  Sharing 


information 

•Services 

•Maintenance 
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"MASTER PIECE®/ NET  IS  THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE  OF  FINANCE." 

When  Prestige  Software  International™  introduced  Masterpiece®/Net,  we  were  confident  the  global  financial  harmony  it  offered  would 
draw  a  positive  reception.  But  even  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the  raves  it  received.  Financial  managers  from  Los  Angeles  to  London  applaud  its  global 
functionality.  Its  astonishing  range  lets  them  seamlessly  manage  worldwide  business  operations  over  the  Internet/Intranet. 

Masterpiece/Net  allows  anyone  at  a  desktop  to  share  documents  across  the  enterprise  and  around  the  globe.  It  supports  local  taxation  methods  and 
accounting  practices  in  places  as  diverse  as  Paris  and  Shanghai.  And  it  monitors  business  events  to  get  the  right  information  to  the  right  person.  Like 
letting  the  appropriate  employee  know  a  purchase  order  awaits  approval.  Or  a  customer's  balance  exceeds  their  credit  limit. 

The  fact  is,  our  versatile  software  has  been  acclaimed  for  everything  from  its  forecasting  powers  to  its 
Year  2000  and  Euro  readiness. 

If  you'd  like  to  find  out  how  well  Masterpiece/Net  can  perform  for  your  financial  operations-and  how 
amazingly  fast  all  its  functionality  can  be  implemented— call  us  at  1-800-753-4321,  and  visit  our  website  at 
www.prestigesoft.com.  Both  will  be  well  worth  your  time. 

And  you  can  quote  us  on  that. 


©  1998  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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ITT  Systems 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


Insurance 


cess  to  Masterpiece/Net 
rough  a  browser,  via  a 
iard  Windows  interface, 
vill  not  only  simplify 
formation  access  and 
very  for  the  casual  user; 
will  extend  our  remote 
1 utiny  options  throughout 
he  entire  enterprise.” 

FAI 

Insurance 


KLM 

“With  its  ability  to  support  high-volume  processing 
in  multiple  currencies  and  languages,  Masterpiece 
provides  the  ideal  financial  management  solution 
for  our  multinational  operations.” 

KLM 

The  Netherlands 


ITT  Systems 

“For  a  financial  software  system  with  the  sophistication, 
versatility  and  depth  of  Masterpiece/Net,  we  were 
astonished  at  how  fast  Prestige  had  it  all  up  and  running.” 


Meta  View 


breed  when  faced  with  competition. 
Many  PC  companies  now  use  Federal 
Express  Corp.,  UPS  (United  Parcel 
Service  of  America  Inc.)  or  DHL  Airways 
to  pick  up  and  deliver  broken  or  repaired 
units.  Doing  it  themselves,  most  direct 
sellers  would  incur  additional  costs  and 
delays,  which  would  inconvenience  and 
alienate  customers.  With  delivery  trucks 
traveling  throughout  the  world  all  day 
every  day,  the  distribution  companies’ 
efficiency  is  tough  to  beat. 

Twenty-first  Century  Keiretsu 

The  externalization  imperative  will  man¬ 
ifest  itself  in  more  collaboration  between 
enterprises,  with  the  most  successful  ones 
developing  “keiretsus”  that  enable  greater 
focus  and  business  discipline  by  their  part¬ 
ners.  Keiretsu  is  the  term  for  the  postwar 
Japanese  model  of  intercompany  coop¬ 
eration,  in  which  vertically  linked  indus¬ 
trial  conglomerates  were  typically  linked 
horizontally  via  banks  and  trading  com¬ 
panies.  Keiretsus  historically  were  based 
on  tradition,  cross-investment  and  hid¬ 
den  (personal)  agreements.  But  the  21st 
century  keiretsus  will  be  ephemeral  and 
open,  loosely  coupled  but  tightly  inte¬ 


grated  when  necessary,  and  with  gener¬ 
ally  little  or  no  cross-ownership.  They  will 
be  built  on  cooperation — especially  infor¬ 
mation  sharing — along  and  across  inter¬ 
dependent  supply  chains.  Competitors 
may  even  share  a  common  keiretsu.  In 
any  case,  membership  will  need  to  be 
reviewed  periodically,  based  on  perfor¬ 
mance  and  business  goals.  If  a  member’s 
performance  lags  compared  with  other 
suppliers,  or  if  new  directions  are  desir¬ 
able,  relationships  may  change.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Dell  Computer  Corp.  or 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  with  Seagate 
Technology  Inc.,  Intel  Corp.,  Microsoft 
Corp.,  3Com  Corp.  and  others  represents 
the  beginning  of  such  modern  keiretsus. 

In  the  effort  to  externalize,  companies 
must  rethink  their  current  supply  chains 
and  make  sure  their  business  components 
can  be  integrated  easily  across  enterprises. 
They  will  do  this  by  sharing  knowledge 
about  their  processes,  then  engaging  and 
enveloping  their  partners’  processes.  The 
knowledge  capital  of  such  relationships 
will  have  a  specific,  measurable  value  that 
can  be  balanced  against  switching  costs. 

Reordering,  eliminating  and  integrat¬ 
ing  supply  chain  components  to  improve 


efficiency,  or  “reintermediation,”  repre¬ 
sents  a  new  business  order  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  create  new  products,  services  and 
markets.  It  also  forces  enterprises  to  exam¬ 
ine  externalization.  A  compelling  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  is  EMC  Corp.,  which  designs, 
sells  and  services  enterprise  storage  and 
retrieval  systems.  While  IBM  Corp.  is  its 
largest,  fiercest  competitor  in  the  DASD 
(direct  access  storage  device)  market, 
EMC  purchases  key  components  such  as 
the  disk  drive  assembly  from  IBM.  IBM 
competes  with  other  disk  drive  suppliers 
on  price,  reliability  and  availability.  The 
most  successful  PC  suppliers,  Dell  and 
Compaq,  are  also  virtual  companies. 
Their  expertise  is  packaging  and  market¬ 
ing;  they  manufacture  almost  none  of  the 
components  that  go  into  their  “boxes.” 

Virtual  companies  and  reintermedia¬ 
tion  will  become  the  primary  mode  for 
21st  century  commerce.  Financial  ser¬ 
vices  providers  such  as  banks  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  already  in  the  cross 
hairs  of  companies  like  Charles  Schwab 
&C  Co.  Inc.  and  Fidelity  Investments. 
Beyond  their  own  businesses,  these  two 
companies  are  exploiting  their  strong 
customer  relationships,  financial  muscle 
and  distribution  channels  to  sell  other 
companies’  “wholesale”  financial  prod¬ 
ucts  through  their  channels. 

Intercompany  connectivity  must  be 
far  deeper  than  the  simple  EDI  that  some 
companies  have  already  used.  Internet 
and  Web  connectivity  and  presentation 
standards  will  help  and  are  becoming 
pervasive.  Still,  there  will  be  tremendous 
IT  challenges  in  security,  bandwidth 
availability,  server  scaling,  application 
interfaces,  data  access  and  support. 

Partners  must  have  a  common,  con¬ 
sistent  view  of  end-product  demand  and 
establish  standards  for  mass  customiza¬ 
tion.  The  goal  throughout  the  supply 
chain  is  near-zero  inventory  and  constant 
status,  requiring  partners’  information 
systems  to  communicate  at  a  high  level. 
For  instance,  Dell  keeps  inventories  low 
by  informing  suppliers  when  one  of  their 
components  has  been  ordered.  The  sup¬ 
pliers  can  in  turn  coordinate  the  manu¬ 
facturing,  scheduling  and  distribution  of 
those  components. 

The  IT  Burden 

Externalization  will  place  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  on  companies’  IT  groups  and  on  vir- 


COLLABORATIVE  COEFFICIENT 


This  checklist  outlines  requirements  for  maximum  corporate  agility 
General  business  requirements: 

Define  clearly  products/services  and  their  component  boundaries 

Identify  specific  product/service  component  costs — fully  allocated 

Delineate  business  process  relationships 

Establish  an  information  value  chain  model;  define  linkages 

Describe  customer  relationships 

Specify  business  discipline  and  capabilities 

Reorganize/reassign/mobilize  human  capital 

Articulate  intellectual  capital  assets — and  value 

Assess  risk  and  access  capital  quickly 

IT-specific  requirements: 

Define  information  policy  and  governance 
Describe  clearly  IT  architecture  and  infrastructure 
Explain  value  chain  automation 
Detail  IT  organization  structure,  competencies,  agility 
Identify  performance/business  effectiveness/alignment 
Delineate  operating  procedures 

SOURCE:  META  GROUP  INC. 
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HOW  MUCH  DO  WE 

KNOW  ABOUT  RAPID 

SOFTWARE  IMPLEMENTATION? 


Well,  actually, 

WE  WROTE  THE  BOOK. 


For  years,  PeoplcSoft  has  helped  companies  of  all  sizes  implement  their  applications  quickly 
and  effectively.  To  get  the  lull  story,  call  1  -888-773-8277  or  visit  www.peoplesoft.com/rapid 
to  get  your  free  copy  of  obtr  Rapid  Implementation  Executive  Fdandbook. 


We  work  in  your  world 


€>P>q.s  PeoplcSoft,  Inc  PeopleSolt  and  the  PeoplcSoft  logo  i egisti  i ed  trademarks  of  PeopleSolt,  Inc 


Meta  View 


tually  all  IT  systems  because  information 
will  be  a  critical  linchpin.  Indeed,  the 
information  supply  chain  between  com¬ 
panies  will  challenge  physical  distribution 
channels,  forcing  more  planning  and  pro¬ 
cess  integration  before  goods  are  moved 
or  even  manufactured.  Consequently, 
information  about  transactions  will  often 
be  more  valuable  than  the  transaction 


themselves.  This  is  already  true  in  some 
settings:  for  example,  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
Corp.  and  Equifax  Inc.  make  billions  of 
dollars  selling  information  about  business 
and  customer  transactions.  New  cyber¬ 
companies  such  as  Doubleclick  Inc.  or 
LinkExchange  Inc.  enable  Web  advertis¬ 
ers  and  product  purveyors  to  capture 
information  about  who  is  visiting  their 
sites,  for  how  long  and  what  they’re 


perusing.  This  information  enables  bet¬ 
ter  targeted  marketing  and  selling.  In 
this  environment,  information  sharing 
within  a  well-defined  information  con¬ 
stituency  will  often  outweigh  intracom¬ 
pany  information  requirements. 

In  the  networked  economy  new  forms 
of  revenue  generation,  along  with  in¬ 
creased  channel  efficiency,  will  make 


electronic  commerce  and  externalization 
the  focus  of  IT  spending.  By  2003  we 
believe  electronic  commerce  will  be  a 
$300  billion  market,  about  25  percent  of 
the  total  IT  market.  Partnerships  will 
increasingly  be  formed  around  external 
information  constituencies  that  are  part 
of  a  21st  century  keiretsu  rather  than 
artificial  internal  constituencies.  For 
example,  the  electricity  generation  busi¬ 


ness  of  an  energy  utility  will  have  a 
greater  information-sharing  affinity  with 
its  suppliers  of  raw  materials  and  gener¬ 
ators  than  it  will  with  its  retail  counter¬ 
parts,  which  will  increasingly  buy  energy 
through  “energy  traders.” 

The  networked  economy  will  empha¬ 
size  business  agility  (for  collaboration, 
mergers-acquisitions  and  divestitures)  and 
demand  new  IT  infrastructures  to  support 
it.  CIOs  must  take  a  leadership  position 
in  helping  to  craft  this  new  environment 
and  these  evolving  information  process 
and  product  issues.  To  do  so  will  require 
a  business-sawy,  innovative  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  that  can  sell  its  vision,  fracture  dys¬ 
functional  business  processes  and  reinter¬ 
mediate  with  internal  and  external 
partners.  The  IT  organization  in  general, 
and  CIOs  in  particular,  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  lead  this  revolution.  BE] 

Dale  Kutnick,  president,  CEO  and  co- 
research  director  at  Meta  Group,  can  be 
reached  at  dalekutnick@metagroup.com. 


Partnerships  will  increasingly  be  formed 
around  external  information  constituencies. 


Application  Outsourcing 


Consulting 


Application  Development 


get  more  from 


How  do  you  know  if  your  IT  organization  is  effectively  supporting  your  business  strategies? 
Call  Keane  for  an  IT  Productivity  Improvement  Plan.  Within  three  months  we  benchmark  the 
performance  of  your  people,  processes  and  technology  against  industry  standards,  including 
the  SEI  Capability  Maturity  Model.  Then  we  give  you  realistic  recommendations  to  achieve 
rapid  and  dramatic  results.  Let  Keane  help  you  build  a  high-performance  IT  organization. 


1-888-KEANE-98 

www.keane.com 


Call  for  our  free  IT  Assessment  white  paper. 
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KEANE 


we  get(IT)done 


Migration  Services 


Help  Desk  Outsourcing 


Healthcare  Solutions 
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That's  the  problem 


Most  firewalls  ore  like  bullet-proof  vests. 


„  ' 


McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense 


Sniffer  Total  Network  Visibility 


Magic  Total  Service  Desk 


Enter  the  Gauntlet  Active  Firewall.  Ever  wonder  if  your  firewall  really  works?  and  how  would  you  know  before  it’s  too 
late-tp  all  of  those  nagging  questions  are  easily  answered  with  Network  Associates’  patent-pending  Gauntlet 

Active  Firewall  technology.  Intrusion  Detection  &  AntiVirus  Built  In.  cybercop,  our  intrusion  detection  tool,  tunes 

Gauntlet  by  simulating  an  actual  hacker  attack  and  cracking  passwords  inside  your  network.  Together  with 

WEBSHIELD  (ANTIVIRUS  PROTECTION  FDR  INTERNET  GATEWAYS),  GAUNTLET  ACTIVE  FIREWALL  PROVIDES  YOU  WITH  THE  ONLY 
COMPLETE,  INTEGRATED  SECURITY  SOLUTION  AVAILABLE  TODAY.  The  Products  of  Choice.  NETWORK  ASSOCIATES  IS  THE  CHOICE 

OF  THE  US  MILITARY  AND  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  BECAUSE  WE  OFFER  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  FAMILY  OF  NETWORK  SECURITY 

AND  MANAGEMENT  SOFTWARE  SUITES.  We've  Got  Tour  Back.  When  security  really  matters,  there’s  only  one  place  to  go. 


Call  US  AT  BOO-332-9966,  DEPT.  5542,  FOR  OUR  WHITE  PAPER  ON  ACTIVE  FIREWALL 

Integrated  Security  Solutions,  or  visit  us  at  www.nai.com.  Hasta  la  vista,  hackers. 


network 

ASSOCIATES 


Who’s  watching  your  network 


©1998  Network  Associates.  Inc. 
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Remediation:  It's  Not  Just 
for  Cobol  Anymore 

As  the  Y2K  deadline  approaches,  don’t  overlook  PCs 

BY  PEGGY  KING 


All  year  long  you  have 
been  hearing  the  din  of  vari¬ 
ous  Y2K  alarm  clocks  going 
off  at  once.  Through  the  dili¬ 
gent  efforts  of  your  Y2K 
project  management  office  and  the 
rest  of  your  staff,  you’ve  been  able  to 
turn  off  (or  at  least  set  the  snooze  fea¬ 
ture  for)  the  shrill,  loud  alarms  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  mainframe,  old  mini¬ 
computers  and  Unix  server.  But 
suddenly  you  can  hear  soft  but  inces¬ 
sant  buzzing  of  hundreds  of  PCs  filled 
with  quirky  BIOS  chips,  old  spread¬ 
sheets  and  many  less  manageable  but 
no  less  mission-critical  applications. 

You  can’t  go  back  to  sleep — there’s 
too  much  work  and  too  little  time. 

Many  organizations  are  beginning 
to  get  serious  about  starting  PC 
remediation  projects,  but  the  dead¬ 
lines  are  tight.  With  only  12  months 
left  in  this  century,  you  can’t  make 
Y2K  problems  go  away  simply  by  purchasing  one  of  the 
PC  remediation  tools  that  hit  the  market  in  the  past  year 
(very  few  of  them  were  available  previously)  and 
instructing  your  staff  to  test  and  fix  every  application 
and  file  that  every  user  has  ever  saved  to  a  hard  disk. 

If  your  organization  is  just  now  turning  its  attention 
to  the  potential  Y2K  problems  lurking  in  your  PCs,  you 
need  to  work  smart.  While  members  of  your  Y2K 
project  team  choose  and  evaluate  the  PC  remediation 
tools,  you  can  devote  your  efforts  to  making  sure  they 
apply  these  tools  to  the  applications  and  files  that  are  part 
of  your  organization’s  most  valued  information  assets. 

Remediation  tools  designed  specifically  for  PCs  find 
and  correct  the  three  major  areas  of  potential  failure — 
the  BIOS  chips,  operating  systems  and  date-field  prob¬ 


lems  within  software  applications  and  files,  including 
ones  that  stem  from  spreadsheet  macros.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  BIOS  chip  and  operating  system  problems  are  eas¬ 
ier  to  find  and  correct  than  problems  deeply  embedded 
in  software  applications.  Perhaps  the  biggest  challenge 
for  Y2K  project  teams  is  to  handle  PC  BIOS  and  oper¬ 
ating  system  fixes  expediently  in  order  to  have  time  to 
find  and  fix  the  potentially  crippling  problems  within 
applications  and  files  created  with  outdated  versions  of 
applications. 

Simple  Fixes 

PC  BIOS  problems  are  hardware  based.  If  your  organi¬ 
zation  purchased  all  new  PCs  within  the  past  year,  you 
can  dispense  with  BIOS  checking.  On  the  other  hand, 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ALISON  SEIFFER 
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How  would  I  rate 
the  overall  security 
of  our  network? 
Fd  say  we  don’t 
have  a  clue!’ 


Introducing  Expert"  3.0. 

The  future  of  information  security. 


How  Secure  is  Your  Vital  Information? 

Does  your  voice  lack  conviction  when  discussing  the 
security  of  your  network?  If  so,  you're  not  alone.  Although 
you  can  purchase  hundreds  of  security  tools  and  safeguards, 
none  will  allow  you  to  answer  a  very  basic  question:  "How 
secure  is  our  vital  information?"  Until  now. 

L-3  Network  Security  Expert  provides  the  metrics  you 
need  to  assess  the  security  of  your  digital  information. 
Metrics  that  business  managers,  network  managers,  and  secu 

irity  managers  can  all  understand  and  agree  on  -  finally. 
Expert  will  map  your  entire  network,  identify  all  of  its 
key  vulnerabilities,  and  provide  you  with  a  sound  basis  for 
formulating,  implementing,  and  monitoring  enterprise-wide 
security  policy. 


I 


Where  Are  You  Most  at  Risk? 

What’s  more,  Expert  allows  you  to  identify  and  value  your 
critical  information  infrastructure  -  from  e-commerce  transac 
tions  to  production  control  systems.  Expert  then  calculates 
the  likelihood  of  both  internal  and  external  threats,  assesses 
actual  vulnerabilities,  and  provides  you  with  quantified  risk 
measures  for  each  section  of  your  network. 

Expert  offers  your  entire  management  team  informa¬ 
tion  they  can  act  on  -  baseline  risk  levels,  optimum  safe¬ 
guard  solutions,  and  true  security  return  on  investment. 
Expert  will  even  identify  existing  safeguards  that  are  inef¬ 
fective,  overlapping,  or  improperly  applied.  And  the  predic¬ 
tive  modeling  tool  gives  you  risk  levels  of  planned  networks  - 


in  just  minutes. 


Let  Us  Share  Over  20  Years  of  Expertise. 

At  L-3  Network  Security,  we've  been  at  the  forefront  of  securi 
ty  technology  for  over  20  years.  With  Expert  3.0,  we've  created 
an  affordable  solution  to  securing  your  vital  information.  Call 
today  or  visit  our  web  site  to  order  a  free  Expert 
3.0  interactive  demo. 


'NetworkSecurity 


L-3  Network  Security 
Americas  1-888-280-7475 
Europe  44-0808-100-1333 
www.L-3security.com 
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you  can  assume  that  PCs  with  Intel 
8088,  286  and  386  processors  will  fail 
the  transition  from  1999  to  2000  and 
are  beyond  remediation.  The  reason  for 
failure  is  that  internal  clocks  within  PC 
BIOS  chips  will  fail  if  the  BIOS  cannot 
perform  proper  date  calculations.  Most 
PC  applications  get  the  system  date  from 
the  operating  system,  and  its  software- 
based  calendar  gets  the  date  from  the 
BIOS  firmware,  which  in  turn  gets  the 


Y2K  consultants 
disagree  about  whether  TSR 
patches  are  a  safe  way  to 
correct  BIOS  problems. 

date  from  the  BIOS  chip’s  CMOS  real¬ 
time  clock.  Most  Y2K  test  suites  include 
pass/fail  tests  of  whether  a  BIOS  can 
handle  the  date  transition  and  a  way  to 
determine  if  a  BIOS  that  fails  this  test 
can  be  remediated. 

Two  ways  to  fix  a  BIOS  that  is  reme¬ 
diable  are  to  obtain  upgrades  (usually 
free)  from  the  vendors  whose  mother¬ 
boards  are  installed  in  your  users’  PCs  or 
to  apply  a  terminate  and  stay  resident 
(TSR)  patch.  A  TSR  patch  is  a  small 
application  that  remains  resident  in  a 
PC’s  memory  until  it  is  shut  down  or 
deleted. 

Y2K  consultants  disagree  about 
whether  TSR  patches  are  a  safe  way 
to  correct  BIOS  problems.  Stephanie 
Moore,  a  senior  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
warns  against  using  TSR  programs. 
“TSRs  can  easily  be  corrupted.  End  users 
often  delete  them  carelessly,”  she  says. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mike  Tiemeyer  of 
West  Coast  Project  Consulting  in  Coro¬ 
na,  Calif.,  finds  no  problem  with  using 
TSR  programs  such  as  the  one  included 
in  OnMark  2000  from  Viasoft  Inc.  in 
Phoenix.  In  remediation  projects  for  the 
banking  industry,  Tiemeyer  provides 
each  end  user  participating  on  Y2K 
teams  with  a  diskette  that  has  the  pass/ 
fail  BIOS  test  from  OnMark  2000. 
When  a  PC  fails  this  test,  the  team  mem¬ 
ber  installs  a  TSR  patch  along  with  a 


Beyond  PC  Remediation 

CIOs  cope  by  starting  over  and  learning  to  say  no 


SOME  CIOS  ARE  CUTTING  A  WIDE 
swath  of  change  in  the  remedia¬ 
tion  battle.  For  the  U.S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  Washington, 
D.C.,July  1, 1998,  was  the  virtual 
Jan.  1, 2000,  simply  because  the 
organization’s  member  companies 
begin  the  membership  renewal  pro¬ 
cess  1 8  months  in  advance.  By  early 
this  year,  the  Chamber  was  com- 


REAL-WORLD  SCENARIO 


pletely  ready  for  the 
millennium  with  new 
PCs  and  an  outsourced 
IS  function  run  entirely 
on  Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows  NT  servers. 

Before  the  change,  75 
percent  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber’s  300  non-net- 
worked  PCs  were  386s 
and  older,  and  its  core 
applications,  some  of 
them  written  over  25 
years  ago,  ran  on  early 
third-generation  main¬ 
frames.  “Why  should 
we  spend  a  ton  of  money 
on  Y2K  analysis  and  repair  just  to 
end  up  with  exactly  what  we  had 
before  except  that  it  would  not 
fail?”  says  Edward  Zier,  the  Cham¬ 
ber’s  vice  president  for  operations. 
“Keeping  our  old  applications  alive 
into  the  next  century  would  have 
been  like  doing  a  paint  job  to  cover 
up  rust  spots  on  a  40-year-old  car.” 

Instead  of  trying  to  meet  Y2K 
compliance  for  obsolete  desktops, 
Zier  determined  he  could  offer  the 
Chamber’s  users  much  more  simply 
by  starting  from  scratch.  In  early 
1997  he  signed  a  10-year  contract 
with  CAP  Gemini  America  LLC, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  year  the 
Chamber  began  to  phase  out  its 
computer  operations  building  in 
Rockville,  Md.,  a  process  that  is 
now  almost  complete.  “Over  the  life 
of  the  contract,  we  expect  that  out¬ 
sourcing  our  entire  IS  function  will 


cost  us  no  more  than  maintaining 
our  existing  system,”  says  Zier. 

CIOs  at  organizations  that  have 
neither  the  budget  to  outsource  nor 
the  lead  time  to  start  from  scratch 
may  need  to  make  some  unprece¬ 
dented  changes  in  order  to  give  their 
IS  staff  time  to  do  Y2K  compliance 
testing  and  remediation  and  to 
migrate  business-critical  PC  applica¬ 
tions  to  Y2K-compliant  platforms. 
Cliff  Ferguson,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  Salina  (Kansas) 

Regional  Health  Center, 
a  350-bed  nonprofit 
hospital,  has  learned  to 
say  no  to  additional 
projects  until  Y2K 
work  is  done.  Ferguson 
has  had  to  explain  to 
departmental  directors 
and  clinical  supervisors 
at  Salina  Hospital  why 
their  application  propos- 
ils  will  not  receive  atten- 
on  until  more  than  a  year 
torn  now.  The  only  PC 
application  development 
efforts  Ferguson’s  staff 
will  undertake  during  the  next  12 
months  are  those  that  have  a  direct 
impact  on  hospital  safety,  patient 
care  and  compliance  with  Medicare 
and  Medicaid. 

Ferguson  was  able  to  say  yes  to 
a  scanning  application  for  creating 
images  for  open  heart  surgery 
because  of  its  direct  impact  on 
patient  care.  But,  among  others,  he 
had  to  reject  a  project  for  creating 
bar  code  that  would  be  placed  on 
the  arm  bands  of  patients,  which 
would  have  streamlined  the  patient 
registration  process.  Another  project 
involved  installing  an  online  scoring 
application,  which  would  have 
made  it  much  quicker  to  score  tests 
that  hospital  workers  take  during 
safety  in-service  training  sessions. 
“We  don’t  have  time  to  do  the  PC 
projects  that  merely  save  people 
time,”  says  Ferguson. 

-P.  King 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOYCE  HESSELBERTH 


Oracle  Express  analyzes  50  times 


data  than  Hyperion  Essbase. 


Query 

Data  Density  Execution  Time 


Oracle  Express  6.1  5.0  0:34:02 


Hyperion  Essbase  5  0.1  0:36:30 


aS&Nmm 


In  a  recent  industry  standard  OLAP  council  benchmark,  Oracle®  Express®  ran  250,000  queries  against  a  data  density 
of  5.0  and  delivered  an  average  response  time  of  0.07043  seconds.  That’s  50  times  more  data  than  the  previous  record. 


With  a  data  density  of  0.1,  Oracle  Express  was  34%  faster  than  the  previous  record.  Oracle  Express  offers  unparalleled  scalability 
against  the  largest  volumes  of  data.  What’s  more,  Oracle  Express,  combined  with  Oracle  Discoverer®  and  Oracle  Reports,  delivers 
an  integrated  business  intelligence  solution,  from  reporting  to  ad  hoc  query  and  advanced  analysis.  When  you  want  fast  answers  to  hard 
questions,  Express  finds  them — no  matter  how  much  data  you  have.  Call  us  at 
1-800-633-0510,  ext.  19239,  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.orade.coml inf ol24  today. 


©1998  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Oracle  Express  and  Oracle 
Discoverer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their 
respective  owners. 
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caution  to  the  end  user  that  the  Y2K  fix 
will  quit  working  if  the  TSR  gets  deleted. 

Although  Windows  98  and  Windows 
NT  are  Y2K  compliant  without  modifi¬ 
cation,  many  organizations  still  have 
PCs  that  run  Windows  95  and  even 
Windows  3.x.  If  your  organization  is 
one  that  still  uses  these  older  operating 
systems,  Moore  suggests  you  obtain  a 
free  patch  from  the  Microsoft  Web  site 
( www.microsoft.  com/technet/topics/year 
2kltoolsltools.htm) . 

The  Hard  Stuff:  Finding  and 
Defusing  Hidden  Problems 

Getting  PC  motherboards  and  operating 
systems  ready  for  the  next  millennium  is 
a  straightforward  task  compared  with  the 
unforeseen  consequences  of  unre¬ 
mediated  date-field  errors  within 
applications.  Giga’s  Moore  cau¬ 
tions  not  to  rely  on  vendor  assur¬ 
ances  as  an  excuse  not  to  check 
applications  thoroughly.  For 
example,  Microsoft  refers  to  its 
products  as  “Y2K  ready,”  but  this 
statement  does  not  protect  your  organi¬ 
zation  from  the  breakdowns  that  can 
occur  from  using  applications  based  on 
older  versions  of  the  product. 

Even  newly  developed  applications 
can  have  Y2K  landmines  if  they  are 
designed  with  old  algorithms  that  use 
search  criteria  based  on  two-digit  date 
fields.  “Most  programmers  will  need  to 
relearn  some  automatic  thought  pro¬ 
cesses  that  kick  in  when  they  write  code. 
I  sometimes  discuss  Y2K  issues  with  my 
son  who  took  his  first  programming  job 
this  year.  During  our  conversations  he 
will  sometimes  realize  that  he  has  inad¬ 
vertently  introduced  date-field  problems 
into  new  programs,”  says  Jerry  Bergfeld, 
a  senior  manager  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Y2K  projects  at  Cable  and  Wireless  USA 
Inc.,  a  global  telecommunications  com¬ 
pany  in  Vienna,  Va. 

Spreadsheet  applications  often  con¬ 
tain  date-dependent  functions  that  will 
be  calculated  incorrectly  beginning  in 
2000.  The  solution  for  organizations  that 
have  business-critical  uses  for  applica¬ 
tions  with  two-digit  date  functions  is  to 
remediate  noncompliant  applications 
and  migrate  to  compliant  ones.  Several 
sources  reported  upgrading  to  Microsoft 


Office  98  and  jettisoning  either  Corel 
Quattro  Pro  or  Lotus  1-2-3  (see  “Beyond 
PC  Remediation,”  Page  128). 

Although  many  of  the  PC-related 
Y2K  problems  are  relatively  easy  to  find 
and  solve,  it’s  also  easy  to  overlook  indi¬ 
vidual  applications  and  spreadsheets 
whose  date-field  errors  may  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  “The  IS  department  is 
not  always  aware  of  how  essential  some 
PC  applications  are  to  an  organization’s 
core  business,”  cautions  Lance  John¬ 
ston,  a  Dallas-based  consultant  who  is 
the  Y2K  Program  Manager  for  Migra- 
Tec  Inc.  He  offers  the  following  exam¬ 
ple:  “I  encountered  a  company  that 
tracked  all  of  its  accounts  payable  in  an 
application  based  on  the  earliest  version 


"Display  is  irrelevant.  What  matters  is 
how  the  date  was  calculated" 

-Allen  Falcon 


of  Lotus  1-2-3.  Though  the  program  had 
macros,  [the  company]  no  longer  had  the 
original  software.  Since  the  CIO  was 
unaware  of  this  program,  what  chance 
was  there  that  someone  would  bother  to 
analyze  its  code  for  date-field  problems?” 

On  the  other  hand,  Allen  Falcon, 
executive  vice  president  of  1ST  Develop¬ 
ment  Inc.  in  Boston,  warns  that  too 
many  Y2K  teams  spend  time  fixing  two- 
digit  date  fields  that  do  not  put  the  organ¬ 
ization  at  risk.  “When  it  comes  to  risk 
factors  for  date  fields,  display  is  irrele¬ 
vant.  What  matters  is  how  the  date  was 
calculated.  Two-digit  displays  of  four¬ 
digit  dates  present  no  risk;  but  two-digit 
displays  that  represent  calculated  date 
functions  will  break  after  the  calendar 
flips  over,”  says  Falcon. 

Too  Little  Time  and  Not 
Enough  Money 

These  are  exactly  the  kind  of  applica¬ 
tions  CIOs  must  stringently  search  for. 
Configuration  management  and  version 
control  are  traditionally  less  stringent  for 
PC  applications  than  for  systems  under 
central  management.  The  less  regulation 
and  support  applications  get  from  IS,  the 
less  likely  it  is  that  Y2K  project  teams 


within  the  IS  department  will  remember 
to  include  these  applications  in  remedi¬ 
ation  efforts.  Challenge  your  Y2K  proj¬ 
ect  leaders  to  become  aware  of  applica¬ 
tions  that  receive  little  or  no  support 
from  your  organization’s  IS  function. 
Empower  Y2K  teams  to  find  and  fix 
even  those  applications  that  up  until 
now  have  escaped  the  IS  department’s 
scrutiny. 

Don’t  underestimate  the  money  and 
head  count  your  organization  will  need 
for  Y2K  projects.  MigraTec’s  Johnston 
recommends  that  CIOs  be  in  close  com¬ 
munication  with  other  senior  managers 
when  it  comes  time  to  allocate  budget 
for  addressing  Y2K  issues  in  PC  envi¬ 
ronments.  “Be  prepared  to  go  back  to 
the  well  several  times,”  he  sug¬ 
gests.  “I  worked  with  one  com¬ 
pany  that  initially  estimated  that 
it  had  500,000  lines  of  C  code 
on  PCs.  When  the  estimate  later 
ballooned  to  10  million  and 
then  to  20  million,  additional 
funds  were  not  available  and  no 
wanted  to  pass  the  bad  news 
upward.  They  had  no  way  of  dealing 
with  the  unexpected.” 

Typically,  PC  remediation  projects  get 
started  late  and  have  an  inadequate  allo¬ 
cation  of  resources.  Many  Y2K  projects 
are  running  behind  schedule  because  data 
center  remediation  projects  are  taking 
longer  than  anticipated.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  CIOs  need  to  consider  which 
business  processes  are  essential  to  the 
organization  and  then  apply  this  under¬ 
standing  to  limit  their  focus  to  the  critical 
components  of  key  PC  applications.  John¬ 
ston  recommends  devoting  a  few  hours  to 
performing  a  quick  business  and  data  flow 
analysis  to  identify  the  PC-based  infor¬ 
mation  that  drives  the  organization. 

During  the  next  12  months,  direct 
your  staff  to  tackle  the  PC  issues  that  pre¬ 
sent  the  real  risks  to  your  organization 
and  leave  alone  those  that  would  only 
cause  trouble  for  individual  users  if  they 
were  to  fail.  There’s  no  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  all  potential  Y2K  PC  problems,  but 
it’s  not  too  late  to  perform  triage. 


one 


Peggy  King  is  an  Oakland,  Calif. -based 
technology  writer.  She  can  be  reached  at 
peggyking@aol  .com . 
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The  productivity  of  one  CFO,  dozens  of  VPs 
and  hundreds  of  end  users  lies  in  your  hands 


With  the  leading  messaging  server  behind  you,  relief  is  at  hand. 

As  the  industry’s  current  top-selling  messaging  server1,  and  the  leader  in  mail  standardization 
among  Fortune  50  companies2,  Microsoft®  Exchange  Server  is  the  smart  choice  for  your  company’s 
long-term  messaging  needs.  Exchange  is  also  equipped  to  handle  the  growing  collaborative  demands  of  your  office. 
Which  means  your  people  can  carry  on  undisturbed,  and  you  can  start  tackling  your  next  challenge.  To  evaluate 
Exchange  Server  for  yourself,  visit  us  now  at  www.microsoft.com/exchange 


Micntsatt 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


'Source:  Data  during  this  time  frame:  Jan.  1-June  30,  1998.  EMMS,  Sept.  4,  1998: 2 Source:  The  Radicati  Group,  July  1998. 

©  1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
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IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

Special  Issue:  Enterprise  Value  Awards 

What  is  enterprise  business  value  and  how  do  companies  measure  and  achieve  it? 
C/O’ s  special  EVA  issue  honors  those  companies  that  have  used  business  and  IT  col¬ 
laboration  to  increase  their  enterprise  business  value.  The  issue  includes  an  in-depth 
look  at  the  winning  companies  as  well  as  comments  from  the  judges  who  chose  them. 

Mobile  Users 

Accompanying  the  explosive  growth  in  the  mobile  workforce  are  a  lot  of 
headaches  for  IT.  CIO  examines  some  of  the  more  challenging  issues  involved  in 
dealing  with  untethered  employees,  supporting  and  servicing  road  warriors  and 
ensuring  security  for  both  hardware  and  data. 


The  Research 
Starts  Here 

Globalization 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/global 

ClO.com's  globalization  research 
center  helps  you  learn  how  to  do 
business  anywhere  in  the  world. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

The  Seventh  Annual  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 

January  31-February  3,  1999  •  Westin  La  Paloma  •  Tucson,  Ariz. 

IT  has  dramatically  altered  channels  of  information  distribution  in  a  global 
economy.  Join  moderator  F.  Warren  McFarlan  as  he  combines  cases  studies 
and  interactive  lectures  to  show  how  a  $2  billion  company  has  used  IT  to 
incorporate  new  research  technology  and  production  methods.  The  retreat 
will  also  honor  the  winners  of  the  1999  Enterprise  Value  Awards,  a  group 
of  organizations  that  have  realized  profit  from  business/IS  collaboration. 
Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 


Managing  in  a  State  of  Continuous  Emergency 

March  28-31,  1999  •  Arizona  Biltmore  •  Phoenix 

CIOs  struggle  to  attract,  retain  and  retrain  competent  IT  staff,  develop  basic  tenets 
of  IS  security,  recover  from  natural  disasters  and  prepare  for  the  most  imposing  IT 
deadline  in  history.  Although  risks  associated  with  each  of  these  situations  have  in¬ 
creased,  the  time  to  formulate  contingency  planning  has  shrunk.  Business  and  IT 
executives  must  be  prepared  to  ad  hoc  evaluate,  prioritize,  juggle  or  abandon  each 
critical  situation  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  and  often  with  extreme  prejudice. 
Will  you  be  ready?  Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 
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CESS  OPTIMIZING  HUMAN  RESOURCES: 

BEST  PRACTICES  IN  HIRING,  TRAINING  AND  RETAINING  I.T.  TALENT 

Desperate  times  don't  mean  you  have  to  resort  to  desperate  measures.  Learn  how  leading 
companies  recruit,  develop  and  retain  IT  staff  successfully.  Visit  www.cio.com/consultware. 

PRICE:  $1,995 

QS3  MASTERING  YOUR  INTRANET/INTERNET: 

POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

Learn  how  other  organizations  are  managing,  using  and  deriving  business  value  from 
intranets  and  the  Internet.  Visit  www.cio.com/consultware. 

PRICE:  $1,495 

IMPLEMENTING  I.T.  STRATEGY:  TRENDS,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

Shorten  the  planning  cycle  and  create  a  process  that  works  for  your  entire  organization. 

PRICE:  $2,295 

Contact  Dot  Caspersen  at  508  935-4040  or  research@cio.com. 


IT  Career  Resources 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/itcareer 

Learn  how  to  use  the 
Web  to  advance  your  career. 

Human  Behavior 
and  the  Web 

www.cio.com/forums/behavior 

Does  technology  change 
the  way  people  act  in 
the  workplace? 


ERP  Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/erp 

Learn  how  ERP  helps  integrate 
companywide  information. 

Remote  Computing 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/remote 

Find  new  strategies  to  make 
telecommuting  easier. 
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What  were  we  thinking? 


A  few  thousand  years  ago,  a  good  foundation  looked 
something  like  this  (hold  upside  down).  More  recently  (‘96), 
a  small  group  of  cutting-edge  software  technologists  explored  a 
new  architectural  paradigm.  They  envisioned  the  powerful 
impact  Web  technologies  could  have  on  enterprise  information 
management  systems.  One  year  later,  their  revolutionary, 
Web-centric  foundation  was  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most 
sophisticated  OEM  computing  environments  in  the  world. 

Today,  the  group  and  the  technology  known  as  Windchill  have 
joined  the  Parametric  Technology  team. 

Together,  we  discovered  we  have  more  in  common  than 
cutting-edge  technology,  We  share  a  conviction  that  many  of 
the  obstacles  facing  manufacturers  can  be  solved  by  linking 
product  life  cycle  data  throughout  the  value  chain  -  and 
providing  the  best-in-class  tools  to  make  it  work  together, 

Windchill  delivers  enterprise-class  security,  performance, 
and  data  management  capabilities  -  without  the  problems 
of  top-heavy  client/server  systems  (hold  right-side  up  now). 


So  there’s  no  lengthy,  expensive  implementation  phase 
(remember  the  pyramids?)  to  interfere  with  productivity.  And 
the  flaw  of  the  traditional  client/server  approach  -  that  it 
attempts  to  impose  a  “uniform  data  model”  on  today’s  heteroge¬ 
nous  environments  -  is  eliminated  by  the  flexibility  of 
Windchill’s  Web-based  Foundation  architecture. 

Windchill  allows  a  federation  of  diverse  systems  (monoliths 
are  so  passe)  to  behave  as  a  unified  whole.  The  result  is  an 
agile  “virtual  enterprise”  system  that  responds  to  business 
dynamics  as  easily  as  you  can  download  smart,  Java-based 
client  software.  What  were  we  thinking? 

We  were  thinking  ahead. 

Contact  Windchill 
1-800-749-1280  Ext.  812 


www.windchjll.com 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  IT  media,  research  and 
exposition  company.  Founded  in  1964,  IDG  had  1997 
revenues  of  $2.05  billion  and  has  more  than  9,000 
employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers  the  widest  range  of 
media  options  which  reach  IT  buyers  in  75  countries 
representing  95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending. 
IDG's  diverse  product  and  services  portfolio  spans  six 
key  areas  including  print  publishing,  online  publishing, 
expositions  and  conferences,  market  research, 
education  and  training,  and  global  marketing  services. 
More  than  90  million  people  read  one  or  more  of  IDG's 
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leading  global  brands — Computerworld,  PC  World, 
Network  World,  Macworld  and  the  Channel  World  family 
of  publications.  IDG  Books  Worldwide  is  the  fastest- 
growing  computer  book  publisher  in  the  world,  with 
more  than  700  titles  in  38  languages.  The  ". . .  For 
Dummies"  series  alone  has  more  than  50  million  copies 
in  print.  IDG  offers  online  users  the  largest  network  of 
technology-specific  Web  sites  around  the  world  through 
IDG.net  ( http://www.idg.net ),  which  comprises  more  than 
225  targeted  Web  sites  in  55  countries  worldwide. 
International  Data  Corporation  (IDC)  is  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  information  technology  data,  analysis 
and  consulting,  with  research  centers  in  over  41  countries 
and  more  than  400  research  analysts  worldwide.  IDG 
World  Expo  is  a  leading  producer  of  more  than  168 
globally  branded  conferences  and  expositions  in  35 
countries  including  E3  (Electronic  Entertainment  Expo), 
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largest  computer  training  company,  with  more  than  230 
locations  worldwide  and  785  training  courses.  IDG 
Marketing  Services  helps  industry-leading  IT  companies 
build  international  brand  recognition  by  developing 
global  integrated  marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print, 
online  and  exposition  products  worldwide.  Further 
information  about  the  company  can  be  found  at 
www.idg.com. 
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How  can  your  Information  Technology  help  you  achieve  a  competitive  advantage? 
Call  Keane.  We  use  rigorous  process  and  management  disciplines  to  develop  and 
manage  software.  And  we  tie  performance  metrics  to  the  specific  needs  of  your 
business.  Our  approach  continuously  improves  the  performance  of  IT.  So  you 
can  improve  time-to-market,  flexibility,  customer  satisfaction  and  productivity. 
Let  Keane  help  you  plan,  build  and  manage  a  high-performance  IT  organization. 

Call  1-888-KEANE-98  - 

www.keane.com 


we  get@done. 
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Help  Desk  Outsourcing 


Healthcare  Solutions 


BP's  John  Cross 
on  the 
Adaptive 
Company 

CIO:  BP  has  a  reputation 
for  adapting  to  changing 
business  environments. 
How  does  IT  contribute 
to  that  forte? 

A  large  company  tends  to  be 
monolithic,  which  can  lead 
to  a  lot  of  fixed  costs.  In 
such  an  organization,  the 
traditional  hierarchical 
structure  of  IT  is  the  antithe¬ 
sis  of  flexibility.  But  an  IT 
architecture  can  enable  a 
company  to  become  adapt¬ 
able  and  flexible.  At  BP, 
we’ve  de-layered  and  de¬ 
constructed  the  hierarchical 
computing  models  by  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  a  reliance  on 
the  mainframe  to  a  network¬ 
centric  model  of  computing 
that’s  plug-and-playable.  We 
have  a  network  structure 
with  more  than  100  business 
units  responsible  for  their 
own  profit-and-loss  func¬ 
tions.  With  a  plug-and-play 
network,  we  essentially 
carry  a  very  light  backpack 
and  change  our  IT  cost 
structure  and  adapt  as  we 
need  to. 

BP  is  also  known  for  its 
efforts  in  knowledge  man¬ 
agement.  Isn't  KM  a  fad? 

Knowledge  management  is  a 
fad  if  you  don’t  go  beyond 
codifying  knowledge — sim¬ 
ply  putting  what  people 
know  in  a  database.  While 
the  context  for  knowledge 
management  is  computing 


power  and  storage,  knowl¬ 
edge  itself  is  something  that 
exists  between  people’s  ears. 
It’s  not  physical.  And  knowl¬ 
edge — at  least  in  terms  of  the 
corporation — is  based  on 
the  history  of  experiences, 
and  collective  experiences 
can’t  be  codified  either. 

Since  sharing  knowledge  is 
important  only  at  the  point 
and  time  when  people  need 
to  solve  a  problem,  the  key 
to  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  is  connecting  people 
in  a  dialogue. 

Where  does  IT  fit  into 
connecting  people? 

Plato  said  that  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to 
mankind  was  the  written 
word  because  it  would  elim¬ 
inate  discourse.  For  humans, 
visual  information  and  the 
spoken  word  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  modes  of  communica¬ 
tion.  For  IT,  it’s  necessary  to 
move  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  into  the  sphere  of  mul¬ 
timedia.  For  example,  at  BP 


tion.  IT  can  do  its  part  to 
connect  humans  by  putting 
quality  audio  and  video 
technology  on  the  desktop. 


John  Cross,  head  of  IT  at  BP  Group 
The  British  Petroleum  Co.  PLC 
London 


►  L,ne  of  Business  Oil  and  gas 

rs;randprod-0— 


►  Bio  IT  head  since  1993;  prior  to 
that,  was  the  general  manager  of 
,T  at  Bp  Exploration 

“  to  °ay  Deliver  services  and 
applications  to  take  advantage  of 
standards  and  enables  BP  t0 
reduce  computing  cost  structure 

►  Challenges  Helping  to  align  the 

''and  organizational  infrastruc¬ 
tures  of  BP  and  Amoco  Corp  as 
they  merge 


we  use  streaming  video 
over  the  Internet  and  3-D 
spatial  technology  to 
improve  knowledge  sharing. 
Both  3-D  and  multimedia 
technology  allow  people  to 
interpret  and  analyze  infor¬ 
mation  much  more  power¬ 
fully  than  is  possible  with 
written,  flat  communica- 


What  new  technologies 
will  help  companies  be 
more  adaptive? 

I’m  fascinated  by  the  con¬ 
vergence  of  multimedia, 
telecommunications  and 
computing  technologies. 
However,  BP  currently  is 
stultified  by  telecommunica¬ 
tions  in  some  areas  of  the 
world  where  PTTs  continue 
in  their  monopolistic  ways. 
Right  now,  I  can’t  afford  to 
run  digital  streaming  across 
the  Internet  everywhere. 

When  telecom  cost 
structures  come 
down  all  over  the 
world,  Moore’s  law 
ought  to  come  to  the 
global  telecom  indus¬ 
try.  When  and  if  that 
happens,  prices  will 
trend  to  zero,  and 
desktop  multimedia 
technologies  that 
enhance  communica¬ 
tions  will  be  within 
reach  everywhere.  But 
right  now,  I  see  strong 
political  processes  [at 
the  PTTs]  that  will 
negate  technology’s 
progress. 


What  would  you 
like  your  legacy  to 
be  at  BP? 

I  would  like  the  IT  group 
to  be  sufficiently  restless  in 
terms  of  its  spirit  to  never  be 
satisfied  with  the  current 
state  of  technology.  I  would 
also  want  IT  to  be  integral 
to  the  business  and  for  the 
members  of  the  IT  group  to 
be  influence  shapers  and 
reframers.  - Megan  Santosus 
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Overcome  anything. 

From  a  single  console,  only 
AD  visor  lets  you  monitor  your 
entire  Application  Development 
Infrastructure.  Watch  over  every 
critical  aspect  of  managing  process 
and  projects  with  Process  Continuum, 
components  and  reuse  with 
Paradigm  Plus,  changes  and 
configurations  with  CCC/Harvest. 
Because  the  better  you  can  see 
what's  going  right,  what's  going 
wrong  and  what's  going  nowhere 
at  each  stage  of  the  development 
cycle,  the  more  applications  you 
can  deliver  on  time  and  on  budget. 
For  more  information,  or  to  test 
ADvisor's  "app-titude,"  visit 
www.platinum.com/advisor 


make 


shine 
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Unicenter  IBM/Tivoli 


Features 

TME  10 

Business  Process  Views™ 

✓ 

Real  World  Interface 

✓ 

Fully  Integrated  Management  Functions 

✓ 

Fully  Integrated  Network  Management 

✓ 

Policy-Based  Management  for  All  Functions 

✓ 

Manages  Over  30  Platforms 

✓ 

Also  Manages  AIX,  AS/400,  OpenVMS,  and  MVS 

✓ 

Open  and  Interoperable 

✓ 

✓ 

Published  APIs  for  Over  14  Management  Functions 

✓ 

Object-Oriented  Enterprise  Management  Schema 

✓ 

Intelligent,  Autonomous,  and  Lightweight  Agents 

✓ 

Built-In  Security 

✓ 

Single  Sign-On 

✓ 

Network  Security  Including  the  Internet  and  Intranets 

✓ 

Monitoring  and  Event  Management 

✓ 

✓ 

Support  for  SNMP  and  HMMP/HMMS  Standards 

✓ 

Virus  Protection 

✓ 

Desktop-to-Host  Storage  Management 

✓ 

Software  Delivery 

✓ 

✓ 

Integrated  Service  Desk 

✓ 

Workload  Management 

✓ 

Complete  Job  Flow  Process  Visualization 

✓ 

Extensive  Web  Server  Management 

✓ 

Output  Management 

✓ 

Resource  Accounting 

✓ 

Integrated  Support  for  MVS  Management 

✓ 

Supports  DECnet,  TCP/IP,  SNA,  and,  IPX/SPX 

✓ 

Wizards  for  Easy  Customization 

✓ 

This  simple  chart  only  begins  to  explain  the 
enormous  difference  between  Unicenter®  and 
IBM/Tivoli  TME  10. 

What  clients  want  today  are  complete 
solutions  not  just  software  initiatives  like  SAA, 
OfficeVision  and 
SystemView.  The 
questions  are, 
do  you  want  to 
bet  your  career 
on  IBM’s  view  of 
the  future?  Can 
you  afford  to  wait? 

And  how  can  you 
have  confidence 
in  a  solution 

that  is  so  IBM-centric  and  biased? 

Those  are  just  a  few  reasons  why 
thousands  of  clients  prefer  Unicenter.  It’s  the 
industry  standard  for  network  and  systems 
management.  Today,  more  than  93%  of 
the  Fortune  500  and  thousands 
small  to  medium-size 
businesses  trust  CA  for 
enterprise  management. 

Unlike  TME  10,  Unicenter®  TNG™  supports 
every  major  hardware  platform  and  operating 
system.  It’s  open,  scalable,  extensible,  and  ven¬ 
dor-neutral.  And  with  Unicenter  TNG’s  powerful 
new  features  like  advanced  agent  technology 
and  Real  World  Interface™,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
light-years  ahead  of  TME  10. 

It's  real,  it’s  mission-critical,  and  it’s  up  and 
running  in  thousands  of  sites  around  the  world. 

If  that  sounds  good  to  you,  remember,  it’s 
your  choice. 

Call  1-888-UMCENTER 
or  visit  www.cal.com 
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